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Planning Precedent. Robert Owen's Proposed 
New Community at Motherwell 


** The engraving we have placed above gives a good 
outline of Mr. Owen’s proposed village. The square 
will be as spacious as the largest square in London ; 
it will be surrounded with gardens, andthe interior will be 
laid out in pleasure-grounds and play-grounds. The 
various parts of the buildings in the centre are fitted 
up for the purposes of schools, places of worship, library, 
lecture-room, dining-halls, and rooms for recreation. 
The four houses in the centre of the sides are for the 
superintendents of the children, schoolmaster, surgeon, 
and public store. One of the two buildings projecting 
from the corner of the square is the inn for the accom- 
modation of strangers, and the other building is the 
infirmary. The manufactory, slaughter-house, washing- 
house, and farming offices are placed at a short distance 
outside the square.’’—From ‘‘ THE MIRROR’”’ of 
Saturday, March 29, 1823. 


Graeme Shankland 
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THE MORALS OF PLANNING 


FROM the viewpoint of an impartial and scientific archangel the affairs 
of this planet may seem a little more encouraging than they can 
possibly seem to us. It may be that humanity is in the throes of a grand 
struggle for the enterprising of a collective pattern on the competing 
individual and group uses of the globe’s surface. Unluckily, Olympus has 
no research department, or if it has, the results are not published in any 
language understood by human beings. Nor is there any Cosmic Planning 
Commission, to whom the painfully-emerging regional organs may swear 
allegiance or from whom they may expect guidance. Humanity is out in 
the Wild and Woolly West, as it were, and just beginning to hold meetings 
to consider whether the time has not come to form a Vigilance Committee 
to repress the more blatant crimes. In the meantime, both in the sphere 
of world politics and in that of land-utilisation, the pirates supply the last 
convincing arguments to the timid and the foolish. Undefended states 
are mopped up by powerful aggressors. And in our special plane of 
interest, the suburban builder ruthlessly annexes further square miles of our 
rare and precious market-gardening land, the most functionless of our city- 
dwellers seek quiet and safety by deteriorating our beauty-spots, and vast 
new palaces of commerce invite the wrath of bombs from the sky by 
blocking up still more of the potential open space of the pent-in urban 
millions. 

That the wider or world-power problem has a bearing on the national 
or town-and-country-planning problem is more than a coincidence. The 
same real difficulties, the same reluctances, the same moral weaknesses 
are at work in both spheres. They run through all states, all parties, all 
functional groups. Planners, if they will reflect candidly, will find them- 
selves faced with a situation not unlike that of the statesmen of the 
democracies. And they can pose the same genuine and almost excusable 
reasons for their own weakness—a desire to conciliate all active interests, 
even those hostile to the good of the masses of mankind, an amiable wish 
to think the best of seemingly evil forces, a lack of clear thinking, an 
inability to choose the right allies and to work with them in a decisive unity. 


‘* Horse-Morality ”’ 


Lord Horder, that consistent friend of great causes, said the right word 
in his notable and profound letter in the Sunday Times of April 9th. No 
common action is possible except on the basis of a broad common morality. 
He by-passes all subtleties, all casuistic niggling, by coining the term 
“ horse-morality ” on the analogy of “‘ horse-sense.”’ It is true that his 
argument was applied topically to pressing world events, and very likely 
his actual choice of expression is open to criticism by experts in philosophy. 
But his letter will bear reading and re-reading for its deep wisdom and its 
applicability to every-day business and political affairs. Looking home- 
ward, we take it to heart as a warning and a lesson to planners. Are we 
living up to our responsibilities as the custodians of a great idea and a great 
instrument available for the service of mankind ? Why do we fight all the 
time a losing battle? Why are the great towns still growing, why are 
ugliness and disorder still advancing into our beautiful countryside, why 
is traffic congestion always increasing, why cannot we get a planning 
authority for Greater London, why are we deserting the British house-and- 
garden standard for the discredited system of flats, why are we failing to 


OPINION 


At a time when the whcle of 
England is thinking in terms of 
air-raid precautions, and when 
the government is proposing to 
enforce the construction of air- 
raid shelters beneath all large 
buildings, 1t becomes increas- 
ingly difficult to let houses and 





flats in the metropolitan areas. 


—Claude Leigh 
in ‘‘ Freehold.” 


Social services are a charge 
on the community, and they 
represent an ultimate liability 
which entitles those who bear it 
to ascertain that the industrial 
development of the country is 
directed to the minimizing of 
these individual hardships and 
social burdens. Not only so, 
but industry also requires the 
provision of elaborate social 
and public utility services— 
such as roads, drainage, power 
and light supplies, and schools 
for the education of the workers 
of to-morrow. The relation 
between the community and 
industry ts not a one-way 
obligation. Industry has to fill 
a social as well as an economic 
and geographical place. 

—“ The Times.” 


The towns and villages in this 
country have grown up in a 
most haphazard way. Nobody 
worried very much about it ; 
they thought, if they thought at 
all, that like Topsy, such things 
weren't born, they “‘ just grew.”’ 
The result is collections of mere 
buildings, in groups often either 
too big or too small for com- 
munal living, offering ‘‘ homes ”’ 
which for the majority of people 
are entirely unsuitable, 1f not to 
say unpleasant, both inside and 
out. That sense of gregarious 
living to which most people are 
particularly suited, and for 
which they long, is obviously 
lost in both very large and very 
small communities ; the hoard- 
ing together of vast masses of 
people, almost as much as the 
other extreme of scattered cottages 
in the country-side, successfully 
prevents tt. 

—Mr. Ronald Heymans. 
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provide the open spaces and playing fields required 
for national fitness, why are we all at sixes and sevens 
about A.R.P. shelters ? why cannot we handle reso- 
lutely the problems of slum clearance and of our 
decaying and derelict urban areas ? Are we obstructed 
merely by technical difficulties and differences of 
opinion, or is there perhaps a more fundamental cause 
in the very character and tone of our practical life ? 
Is the fault in our stars, or in ourselves ? 

We should hardly have dared to raise such ques- 
tions had it not been for Lord Horder’s courage in 
putting similar questions in a field of even greater 
and more imminent danger. But the times call for 
self-examination as well as for objective study. The 
planning movement must be whole and sound within 
if it is to be effective without. Let us look at these 
questions for awhile, even if we cannot at once 
answer all of them satisfactorily. 


The Planning Movement 


We have used the term “ the planning movement,” 
which at once provokes the prior question as to 
whether there is any such movement. The answer 
is that there is a sufficient number of persons in- 
terested in and active about the various component 
problems of planning, and having enough influence, 
to produce constructive results in a democratic 
society. There are first the trained planners organised 
in the Town Planning Institute and the very wide 
circle of architects, surveyors, engineers, and local 
government and other officials who are closely linked 
with the professional planners and might be expected 
to form with them a core of technica] opinion on 
planning matters. Alongside them are the member- 
ships of the Garden Cities Association, the Housing 
Centre, and other propagandist bodies who are in 
broad agreement on policy, with their ramifications 
into Housing Societies and local government. Then 
there are the numerous societies interested in Playing 
Fields, Parks and Open Spaces, National Parks, 
National Fitness, and open-air pursuits, to whom the 
dangers of the present trend of urban development 
must be apparent. There is a powerful Amenities 
Group in Parliament, and the Councils for the 
Preservation of Rural England and Scotland are 
among the most influential of societies. University 
and Town Survey Groups, and the Research organi- 
sations, including P.E.P., the Engineers’ Study Group 
and many more, are in substantial agreement as to 
the necessity of national land planning. The younger 
architects, coming in through their own door of the 
control of elevations and the aesthetic value of group 
design, are receptive to the ideas of regional planning, 
limitation of building density, and decentralisation. 
The Councils of Social Service have seen the con- 
nection between a good community life and the size 
and organisation of town units. Economists and 


sociologists, again, are making the structure of towns 
and the location of industry an ever more important 
and realistic element in their studies. 

Clearly, in these groups there are enough people 
Clearly, they are all 


for an irresistible movement. 
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hammering at different struts of what might be a 
common platform. If there is not a planning move- 
ment, it is not because there is no personnel for a 
movement. But these groups are ineffective even 
for their own purposes, because they are insufficiently 
conscious of their collective relationship. They 
do not work together as they might. Why ? 


Psycho-Analysing Ourselves 


Let us, simply for the purposes of clarification, 
criticise each of these groups as within the whole 
circle they might, if they were frank and impolite, 
criticise each other. We must not be understood to 
endorse these destructive views; indeed, as a 
guarantee of good faith on this point we shall include 
in our conjectures what could well be said against 
our own group. Note: these summings up are not 
those of the indifferent or inimical outside public, 
who would paint a quite different and far less con- 
sistent picture. We confine ourselves to the painful, 
because more knowledgable and plausible, criticism 
that might in a moment of heat come from other 
members of the family—grossly unfair statements, of 
course, but with a touch of truth in them that remains 
to sting or cleanse. 

In this mood of family spite the worst that could be 
said of the professional planners is that they are too 
close to their detailed job to realise its place in a 
national pattern, that by reason of daily contact and 
the necessity of conciliation they over-estimate both 
the importance and the power of individual land- 
owing interests, great as these undoubtedly are, and 
that in tidying-up development to the reasonable satis- 
faction of the parties they constantly meet they under- 
value the interests of the 85 per cent. of the popula- 
tion who live in small dwellings, bring up babies on 
small incomes, and offer up large percentages of their 
leisure and cash on the altar of urban transport. 


Advocatus Diaboli 


Against the garden-cities enthusiasts it would be 
said, by the professional planners, that they are 
interested too exclusively in the minor matter of the 
success of Letchworth and Welwyn, and that they 
are not interested in bettering the state of existing 
cities. By the defenders of the countryside it would 
be alleged that they wish tolitter rural England with 
small new towns. By the middling-young architects 
it would be said that they stand by the obsolete 
cottage and decry the stately street or the Babylonian 
tower. By the youngest architects of all it would be 
said that the garden-city movement has tied the 
essential idea of the small town to a dowdy romantic 
style and formless planning. (Only the most heroic 
resolution prevents us from replying at once to these 
childish misrepresentations.) 

As to the Housing societies, it will be charged 
against them by the planners that they confine their 
idealism within the narrow walls of the dwelling ; not 
seeing that an immediate amelioration of slum con- 
ditions may perpetuate for generations excessive den- 
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sity and low fundamental standards of environment— 
not seeing, in short, that good planning of towns is 
essential to good housing, and that a sound definition 
of good housing must include home gardens, access 
to playing fields and the open country, nearness to 
work, a genuine community life and suitable accom- 
modation for the human family at all stages from the 
cradle to old age. 

With a like degree of venom the countryside 
preservation specialists come under criticism for 
being selfishly concerned for remote beauties 
accessible only to the few, and for being prepared 
to let the great towns grow larger and denser that 
certain rural areas may remain untouched. Obviously 
a hopeless programme, anyway, in a nation of whose 
electors five-sixths live in towns. 

We might continue for several more pages this 
devastating internecine warfare, to some profit, for 
there are, as we have admitted, germs of truth in all 
these charges. It is more useful to consider whether 
there is a possible programme on which all this 
enthusiasm and energy might be united. We are 
convinced that there is. We have seen many signs 
recently that the wastefulness of over-emphasis of 
each and all of the components of planning is being 
realised in all these sub-camps. The time has come, 
we believe, when it is possible for planners to come 
together to plan their own campaign. Each of these 
groups is concerned with quite a separable and 
essential branch. of the subject. Each has its own 
work to do. There may be a little overlapping here 
and there, but there is not much to be gained by 
negotiations for amalgamation. Still less do we ask 
for a single co-ordinating society, which would only 
add one more to organisations that are certainly 
numerous enough. What we want is a common 
clearing of ideas, a broad general policy in consistency 
with which each group may continue to pursue its 
own speciality. We need, in short, a Planning Front. 


A Planning Front 


It will already be clear to the acute reader, from 
our own selection of illustrative criticisms, what we 
think the general outline of such a Planning Front 
would be. It would recognise, first of all, that town 
is town and country is country, and that the planned 
delimitation of both is essential. All groups ought to 
be able to unite on this. The idea carries in it the 
principle, not that all towns should be of the same 
size, but that all towns should have a limit of growth. 
In a nation of whom the vast majority of people 
are town-dwellers, the countryside that it is most 
urgent and vital to preserve is that immediately 
surrounding the towns, and especially that surround- 
ing the greater cities. Wide areas of special beauty, 
and wide areas of special agricultural fertility, should 
likewise be reserved inviolate from urban develop- 
ment or sporadic residential building. 

A rigid maximum standard of residential density 
(say, of 600 persons per 10 acres) should be another 
plank in the platform, together with a standard of 
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over-all urban density to permit of a sufficiency of 
playing-field space. This, of course, could only be 
applied to existing built-up areas on redevelopment ; 
but it is a national necessity that it should be applied 
as redevelopment occurs. Given this agreed standard 
of maximum density, the vexed questions of flats 
versus houses, of streets versus towers, and all the 
unarguable questions of aesthetic styles, could safely 
be left to local conditions and preferences. We are 
tempted to suggest in this connection that we need a 
** horse-aesthetic ” as well as a “ horse-morality.” 
It is pitiable that planners should issue counter- 
proclamations against the Georgians or the Gropians 
while the house-purchaser, who finally decides, still 
prefers the picturesque depravities of the suburban 
speculator. Architects, as architects, must carry 
on their own campaigns. As planners, we must 
learn to respect, if not to like, any educated creative 
impulse that can find its clients, insisting only on some 
sort of localised harmony. 

Lastly, the Planning Front should include a demand 
for a national planning authority and such degree of 
guidance and restriction of the location of industry 
and business as will stop the -recessive growth of 
great cities, keep development within moderate- 
sized towns (including a not excessive number of new 
towns), protect agricultural areas, and produce a 
balanced distribution of the urban population. 


Planning Ethics 


Is there anything in the programme that the 
various constituents of what we have tried to see as 
‘the planning movement” could not accept? We 
think not. There are many things that might be 
added and still find a practical unanimity of accept- 
ance. Conscious agreement to pursue, along with 
our sectional activities, a programme embodying these 
and other points might at the present time prove 
decisive in securing legislation and action where at 
present is chaos and drift. 

We return in conclusion to Lord Horder’s plea 
for “ horse-morality,” which we interpret in this 
connection as a good standard of thinking and of 
personal action in these matters. Town and country 
planning is not a matter merely of a personal income- 
earning job, or of a career, or of a clever adjustment 
of conflicting interests ; or of imposing tidiness on 
disorder, or even of the delightful game of creative 
aesthetics. In its sphere it is becoming responsible 
for the character of the environment of millions of 
rather helpless human beings. That their homes 
look neat and pleasant, that their streets satisfy our 
hungry artistic souls, that their workplaces are master- 
pieces of architecture or engineering—these are not 
negligible things or unworthy things to strive for. 
But they are trifles beside the great reality of the feel 
of the life inside those homes, behind those facades, 
within those factories and offices. The “ horse- 
morality ” of the planner is to plan, not for his own 
satisfaction, but for the long-term satisfaction of the 
millions who are as yet only dimly conscious of what 
he is doing at all. 
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VISITS— 


THE PERFECT TOWN 


This city raises its head amongst other cities in 
like manner as the cypresses are wont to tower above 
the slighter trees—V irgil 


It is 18 months since London heard the first 
details, through ‘‘ The Star,” of the dream city 
which young London architects were planning 
as a labour of love. Here is the account of a 
man who has just paid a visit to that delightful 
city. 

HE finest town in England lies in the vale of the 
White Horse, about 20 miles west of Oxford. 

It is, in fact, perfect for man, woman and child. 
Everything about it, from its works to its women’s 
clubs is the last word in comfort, conv enience and 
efficiency. 

Everything that the world has to teach about 
building a new Jerusalem in England’s green and 
pleasant land has been applied there. The tragedy 
is that it exists only in a model, now on free show 
at the Institute of British Architecture in Portland 
Place (and the building itself makes a visit worth 
while). 

In this new town, not a ray of sunshine will be 
wasted. Mothers will allow their children to wander 
off without qualms. Workers will not mind living 
at some distance from their work. Everybody will 
be comfortably housed, from the bachelor girl to 
the people with seven children. 

It is the dream town of a group of architects at 
the School for Planning and Research of National 
Development. 

* * 

Every idea in it has been brought down to hard 
facts. When the group decided to show what a 
perfect town could be like they went to the 
University of Reading, which had made a survey 
of the soil of the countryside,and picked a piece of 
undulating wooded country, surrounding the village 
of Great Coxwell, a lovely old place, with tithe 
barn and church, about two miles south of the 
Thames. 

When they wanted to know the ideal size of a 
town they consulted Ministry of Health officials. 
When they wanted to know how many schools to 
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plan and what size they should be, they consulted 
education experts. 

They have planned a new Welwyn Garden City, 
taking advantage of all the experience gained since 
it was planned in 1919. 

It is refreshing to lean over their model and wander 
in imagination through this woodland town. The 
main road from Swindon to Oxford has been diverted 
away from it, and the railway runs alongside the 
new road. 

To the East of the town lie the factories of the 
future, and then, before the town is reached, 
spreads a public park with a large sports stadium. 
As you enter the town from this side, four tall 
buildings contain the principal offices and shops. 

* * * 

Across the town square lie the town hall and 
municipal offices. If you want to visit the cinema 
or book for the theatre, you must turn right (to 
the north), where all these buildings are arranged 
round a car park to form an entertainments centre, 
with a big open space for market gardens stretching 
away towards the countryside. 

You will not do anything so trying as to walk on 
a road, for from the industrial section, stretching 
across the park and past the civic centre run path- 
ways and cycle tracks which never even cross a 
road. 

Motorists can get home by car, of course, for 
this town of 50,000 inhabitants is divided into five 
or six sections or neighbourhoods. This is the main 
feature of the plan, to make groups each with its 
own amenities within the larger groups. The one 
behind the town hall is hardly typical because 
it is mainly an area of flats. 

Beyond it, however, each of the districts is served 
only by roads which do not tempt motorists because 
they all have dead ends. Around each neighbour- 
hood section in a rough circle are the schools, the 
clinic, the local club, the sports ground and the 
swimming pools ; the town would have five. 
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This is where the genius comes in. All the houses 
are laid out in long lines which face the sun. Narrow 
roads run into them from one side, but from the 
other end of the streets footpaths and cycle tracks 
lead away. 

* * * 


Children can -start from home, and without 
leaving a cycle track reach the schools or the playing- 
fields, or they can go for a swim or run errands 
to the neighbourhood shops or the big shops in 
the centre of the town. 

Father can cycle to work through gardens and 
green places. All of them can cycle or walk out into 
the surrounding countryside. 

The village of Great Coxwell, with its 250 in- 
habitants, has not heard of this town of 50,000 
people which has completely surrounded it, but its 
feelings have been carefully considered. It will 
be kept as a jewel in the centre of this perfect 
town. 

The road through it will be stopped to discourage 
casual motorists from dashing through. Schools 
and clubs will surroundit, and its people will be the 
first in the world to be both villagers and town 
dwellers at the same time. 

The group of architects who can almost walk 
about this new town with their eyes shut, so well do 
they know it, have been as thorough as they are 
ingenious. They have found that the belt round 
the town is suitable for supplying dairy foods and 
fresh fruit and vegetables. 

* * ok 


They have planned the sizes of the schools for 
different ages. They have arranged for clinics and 
small neighbourhood clubs as well as playing 
fields. They have even drawn up a plan for setting 
up a plant for building with large units instead of 
the brick size which has been in use since the days 
of Babylon. 

Two things unaccountably left out are churches 


and public-houses. Perhaps that disqualifies the 
new town’s claim to be ideal. But believing that 
the modern and gentlemanly way of leaving any 
town for good is cremation, they have designed a 
modern crematorium and cemetery. 

This town of dreams may probably never 
materialise, but many a dweller in a far from ideal 
house in a noisy and traffic-ridden town will look 
at it and be cheered to think that perhaps a genera- 
tion after ours will have learnt enough of the art 
of decent living to set up towns where children 

can be safe and happy, and men will want to 
whistle as they walk to work under the trees that 
shade the civic footpaths. 


[Drawing and article reproduced by kind permis- 
sion of ‘ The Star,”’ London. | 


THE SPIRIT OF AMERICA—A 
REMARKABLE BOOK 


Eyes on America. The Studio Ltd. 10s. 6d. 


HIS is a book, among books. It not only reveals 

America as seen through the eyes of her leading 
artists, it is America. It carries an introduction 
and a commentary (as witty as it is wise) by W. 5. 
Hall, the author of ‘‘ The Spirit of America,” eight 
plates in colour and two-hundred and twenty 
illustrations in black and white. Here is America 
at work and at play, her beauty, her uglyness ; 
sky-scrapers, rolling countryside, mining camps, 
the coasts, the semi- -tropical south. The publishers’ 
note claims it as ‘‘a landmark in the history of 
American life and customs.” It is more than that : 
it is the living record of America to-day. 
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THE CAUSES OF SWOLLEN TOWNS 


London’s Overgrowth and the Causes of Swollen 
Towns, by S. Vere Pearson (Daniel). 8s. 6d. net. 
R. S. VERE PEARSON is a distinguished 
medical man, one of the leading authorities 
on tuberculosis and a member of the Council of the 
Garden Cities and Town Planning Association. 
In this notable book, which is complementary to 
his previous book The Growth and Distribution of 
Population, he states in a masterly way the case 
for decentralisation. His analysis of the causes 
of London’s growth is profound, while. he has a 
refreshing vital way of making his points so that the 
reader—even one who is versed in town-planning 
literature—sees the problems afresh. Although 
Dr. Pearson is scrupulously fair he, nevertheless, 
is aware of all the irritations to which the inhabitant 
of an overgrown city is subject. ‘‘ The more 
crowded districts,’ he says, “‘have the fewest 
recreation grounds and are the furthest from the 
countryside. A friend of mine, not living in a 
slum, had to give up all games, at many of which 
he excelled, soon after he came to London because 
it took him too long to travel to and from the 
playing field. He had to take to skipping in a back 
yard. The average Londoner cannot often afford 
the time and money to get open-air exercise—say, 
for example, a walk in beautiful Epping Forest 
though it is only ten miles from the city. He is 
losing his desire for such health-giving pursuits and 
his joy in the beauties of nature. Many town 
dwellers who visit a forest are shy about penetrating 
into its depths, and their visits to the seaside are spent 
in the fun-fair. Holiday resorts are becoming just 
annexes to the towns in spite of bands of hikers and 
schoolboy climbers. The passing of a Physical 
Training and Recreation Bill will not enable the 
town worker to forget his cares by arriving ‘at the 
gates of the forest (where) the surprised ‘nan of the 
world is forced to leave his city estimat:s of great 
and small, wise and foolish.’ Physical jerks and 
gymnastics are no substitutes for open-air exercise ; 
though they render people more easily drilled.” 
Dr. Pearson, as might be expected, tackles the 
vexed question of land values. He defines rent as 
an annual unimproved value of land and says, 
“ Let a landlord claim his land if he likes ; but how 
can he lay claim to the values which arise from the 
presence of other people and their labour? How, 
for example, can it be considered equitable that the 
heirs of Sir John Eyre, who gave £70,000 for the 
Eyre Estate in St. John’s Wood about a century 
ago, are entitled to the £3,000,000, which is the 
approximate estimate of its value to-day?’”’ He 
suggests that decentralisation will probably begin as 
a result of new stimulus being given to agriculture. 
This, he argues, will make it unnecessary to put 
people back to the land. People themselves would 


gravitate to rural occupations. When decentralisa- 
tion takes place, Dr. Pearson declares, many of 
the visions of town-planners will become actualities 
and, “ once again in the heart of London mother 
earth will blossom and smell sweet.”’ 


WILD COUNTRY 


Wild Country, by F. Fraser Darling. Cambridge 
University Press. 10s. 6d. 
R. FRASER DARLING is to be congratulated 
on writing this book, on taking the beautiful 
photographs which illustrate it, and the Cambridge 
University Press is to be congratulated on pub- 
lishing a book which we do not hesitate to say 
should become as classic as Selborne. Dr. Fraser 
Darling is a scientist and a naturalist. The book 
is the product of his moments of relaxation and is 
not given forth as a serious work. But just because 
it is not serious it has all the more value for the 
layman. Certainly there have not been published 
better photographs of wild life in wild country: it 
is doubtful whether such excellent photographs 
have ever had such an excellent text. A Scotsman 
is writing this review and if any Scot can read the 
following passage without being filled with nostalgic 
longing for Eilean A’Chleirich, he is not worthy 
of his nationality : 
“Consider this spot. I am lying in sunlight by 
lapping water, where bright green blades of flags 
come through the sodden ground at the water’s 
edge. Here is a tiny rowan tree in leaf, making a 
continual change of pattern against the sky as the 
breeze crosses its leaves. Bracken is uncurling all 
round me, and I can see the blue carpet and smell 
the sweet nostalgic scent of the blue-bells—surely a 
great forest of beauty. A brilliantly coloured fly 
hovers before the bells of a flower and settles on 
the stalk. I am struck by its iridescence in the 
sunlight. 

“Where is the bareness and the poverty? Through 
the warp of green and blue, of stalk and flower, I 
see the different blue of the rippled lochan ; beyond, 
the more intense blue of the sea; and, farther still, 
the mainland with its tiny white houses in a patch- 
work of crofts, backed by the slopes of the moun- 
tains and their stony summits. I am _ looking 
through the immediate and minute to the far 
distant and immense, and my eyes come back again 
to the luxuriance of growth in this small patch. 
The wheatears chatter among the stones and 
flirp their tails, the insects hum, the water laps 
continuously. In this scent-laden sunshine I might 
fall asleep.”’ 
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‘MOST MYGHTY CARBUNCLE” 


The Government and Misgovernment of London. By 
Dr. William A. Robson. 469 pp. and index. Allen 
and Unwin. 15s. 


T is the curious fate of London that it is not 
taken seriously by its own people. It contains 
a population larger than that of any one of fifteen 
European nations, and certain obvious aspects of 
its development are creating and increasing the 
most frightful hardships, inconveniences and losses 
for a large part of that population. Yet its own 
Press and public treat London’s problems, not as 
serious political issues, but as a sort of affectionate 
joke. The size of London is the source, not of 
alarm, but of a vague and fatuous pride. The over- 
whelming complexity of it yields rich material for 
superficial students to write books about, in the 
spirit of the kindly uncle who drags his nieces round 
corners and astonishes them with quaint and 
unexpected things. Even Dickens, who exposed 
Coketown as detestable and made us hate it, only 
succeeded in making the worst parts of London 
romantic and rather pleasantly pathetic. Since 
his day, the traditional tolerance of the Londoner 
(up to a point a grand quality) has degenerated to a 
giggling vacuity. That tens of thousands of people 
should hang on straps for many hours weekly is 
to him a nuisance so much in the order of nature 
that he sublimates it into a standard jest. The 
Lord Mayor is seen as a character in a Punch and 
Judy Show. The mayor of a metropolitan borough 
is regarded as a pompous person having comic 
dignity rather than public utility. The Chairman 
of the London County Council is a solemn ghost. 
The Press play up to and feed this nursery attitude. 
No newspaper ever takes the problems of London 
seriously, in the way for example that it takes 
seriously the problem of unemployment. An 
atmosphere of sentiment, of irresponsible optimism, 
has somehow got itself attached to this, one of the 
most serious groups of political issues that at present 
confront the people of this country. The Londoner 
is delighted to read that President Lebrun, sitting 
in County Hall, can “‘ hear the great heart of London 
beating,”’ but neither he nor his distinguished visitor 
possesses the clinical knowledge to detect the signs 
of the fatty degeneration and sclerosis with which 
the primitive energy of that heart is struggling. 
Yet the state of London, in reality, constitutes a 
terrible danger to its own inhabitants, to the country 
as a whole, and even to the Empire. Unless we can 
get the subject out of the mental pigeon-hole of 
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picturesque sentimentalism and into that of a major 
political issue, we are doomed. 

Dr. Robson’s new book is the first detailed des- 
cription of the problems of London government 
which combines scientific accuracy with a reasonably 
intelligent general outlook on the subject. For 
this reason, it is also one of the most readable books 
that have so far appeared about London—much 
more readable than the chatty miscellanies that 
make up the bulk of London literature, and much 
more effectively informative than any political 
study that has yet appeared. 


Policy in London Affairs 


The book begins with a brief but extremely well- 
selected history of the development of London and 
its government since 1835. Though based upon 
an enormous reading, these chapters succeed in 
giving a very clear picture of what has happened, 
because the facts have been digested over years of 
study, and the author has refrained most admirably 
from yielding to the temptation of other London 
writers of choking up the essential facts with 
historical curiosities. He succeeds in writing good 
history with the necessary amount of illustration to 
make his story vivid, but not with so much as to 
lose the layout of the wood in his appreciation of the 
trees. A careful reading of these extremely im- 
portant chapters will give the reader a pretty good 
grasp, not only of the technical structure of London 
government, but also of the considerations of policy 
that have shaped it, and of the points of view both 
of the London authorities and of the successive 
Governments whose decisions, or whose failures to 
decide, have resulted in the present situation. All 
through this examination Dr. Robson keeps clearly 
before us the physical growth of London as well as 
the evolution of its various organs of government. 
He confirms the view I have often expressed that 
the form of London’s growth has been the result, 
not merely of the action of valid economic forces, 
but of a consistent, though unstated, public policy 
in which all the political agencies, from the Govern- 
ment to the local and ad hoc authorities, have 
assumed as right and have encouraged the process 
of suburban extension and central intensification of 
building. There have been differences of opinion as 
to which authority should perform which function, 
but a tragic unanimity in facilitating a thoroughly 
bad form of city growth. The analysis given, for 
example, of the evidence before the Ullswater Royal 
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Commission on London Government shows very 
clearly the common assumption underlying all 
public policy in London aftairs, and the entire 
failure of all the parties concerned to observe the 
obvious difficulties into which London, by the 
accepted trend of its development, was running. 
The one exception to this unholy tacit conspiracy 
of policy was Mr. Herbert Morrison, when appearing 
before the Ullswater Commission as a witness for 
the London Labour Party—not then the ruling 
power on the L.C.C. Mr. Morrison criticised the 
conception put forward by the official witness for 
the Council of a metropolitan authority comprising 
only ‘“‘the continuous urban area.’ The London 
Labour Party, he said, proposed instead to establish 
in the Home Counties a number of satellite towns 
around which there should be spread a wide agri- 
cultural belt. For such a plan the principal London 
authority must cover a wide region and be able to 
command considerable financial resources. He 
suggested an area not less than the London and 
Home Counties Electricity District. As a witness 
for the Hackney Borough Council Mr. Morrison 
reiterated his view that the Greater London Council 
should have a boundary including the whole built- 
up area “‘ with a margin sufficiently large to pre- 
vent, if necessary, the further growth of London 
outwards, except on town-planning lines.”’ 


Staggering Scale of Expansion 


Another thing that comes out very clearly in Dr. 
Robson’s description is that it has always been 
regarded as the duty of the Government to re- 
arrange local government boundaries ta correspond 
with the actual built-up area of a city, while taking, 
as we have already mentioned, the continuous 
extension of that built-up area for granted. And 
it is only because the staggering scale of the exten- 
sion of London was never anticipated, that the 
unusual situation was allowed to grow up of a large 
inner authority ringed round by a series of powerful 
outer municipalities, which have proved too strong 
politically for a unification on this generally- 
accepted principle of one local government for the 
whole of a continuous urban area. It is shown 
that the locking-in of the London County Council 
by town sub-centres which have subsequently 
become impregnable boroughs is inconsistent with 
the general policy pursued by the Government, the 
theory of which was well-explained in the speech by 
Mr. Asquith in 1889 in the debate on the London 
Government Act of that year. 

The preservation of the City Corporation as an 
antique independent unit within the London County 
Council area was, of course, an even more strange 
departure from the general principle, which was 
dictated by political considerations, as well as 
justified by what Dr. Robson considers an erroneous 
regard for historical sentiment. But the gradual 
digging-in of the outer boroughs and the perpetua- 
tion of the artificial frontier of the administrative 
county was due not solely to political considerations, 
but still more to the disappearance, in the mere size 
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of London, of its consciousness of itself as one 
community, and to a very real sense that in handing 
over the whole area to one authority something of 
the living contact of the electors with local govern- 
ment would be lost. Those who are conscious of 
the democratic superiority of the moderate-sized 
town over the amorphous and swollen metropolis 
must necessarily have rather divided feelings about 
this, and some sympathy for the course that was in 
fact followed. 

Dr. Robson is, of course, aware of this difficulty 
and discusses it very fully. In the end he comes 
down very decisively on the side of a Greater 
London government for the whole of the London 
Traffic Area, superseding the London County 
Council, the three County Boroughs, the five or six 
County Councils, and the welter of outer boroughs 
and urban districts. Within this area he would 
reconstitute a series of minor authorities much 
larger and fewer than those that exist to-day, and 
with powers somewhat different from those now 
exercised by the metropolitan boroughs or the outer 
boroughs. He retains the “‘ double-deck ”’ structure 
now existing within the administrative county, but 
tidies it up, and extends it to the whole Region. It 
is a logical solution, but without a great deal of 
further thought I do not feel able to judge whether 
it is the best. The difficulty of it is that no such 
vast authority can have the democratic virtues of 
local government as it is understood in other parts 
of the country. The constituencies for the proposed 
authority, returning one member each, would have 
a population of something like 100,000 each, and 
a great many of these constituencies would be 
merely dormitory areas in which the inhabitants 
would have no functional relationship whatever to 
each other, being more or less unknown neighbours. 
Therefore the personalities submitting themselves 
for election could only be, in the main, names on 
paper or nominees of a political party. In no sense 
would they be “ representative men ’’ even to the 
extent that is possible in a town of 100,000 or so 
with a definite local functional life. This is not, to 
say that Dr. Robson’s solution may not be the best 
attainable for London as it is. It is to say that a 
single urban region of nine or ten million people 
is a disaster in itself, not compensated for by any 
economic advantage and destructive of true 
democracy. 

Chaos of Authorities 

London, however, is here, and it is to be hoped 
that Dr. Robson’s proposals will start a serious 
discussion of what is the best that can be made of a 
bad job. Certainly, he proves conclusively that the 
present chaos of authorities is inefficient, and that 
it is most urgent that something should be done to 
bring relative order out of the muddle. 

The chapters on planning are extremely valuable, 
and we cannot help feeling that it is in this field 
that action is most desperately urgent. The whole 


trend of Dr. Robson’s argument is against ad hoc 
authorities. 


But it is arguable that for certain 
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aspects of planning an ad hoc planning authority 
for London and the Home Counties is the only means 
by which there is any hope of correcting the present 
disastrous trend of development. Dr. Robson 
appears to agree that an ad hoc authority will 
remain necessary for transport on the operational 
side. The argument against the ad hoc authority 
is that it is out of contact with the electors, and also 
that the functions exercised by such authorities are 
so closely bound up with other local government 
functions that they cannot be exercised satis- 
factorily in isolation. Without doubt the former 
criticism is largely true, but it may be that the 
possibilities of satisfactory democracy have in any 
case been thrown away by the mere scale of London 
and by the absence of any possible functional 
grouping of people in workable constituencies. The 
latter criticism is more open to question. Much 
depends on the actual function of the ad hoc 
authority. The problem of London planning is 
essentially a regional problem and the instrument 
of regional planning can hardly be, and perhaps 
ought not to be, in as close contact with the local 
electorate as the organs for local public services. 
Essentially, large-scale planning is a balancing of 
national, regional and local claims, and there does 
seem a case for a strong ad hoc executive planning 
authority which would determine the limits of 
development within which local authorities would 
carry out their functions. Nor is it by any means 
certain that a Greater London Authority of the 
kind suggested by Dr. Robson would be free of the 
sectional outlook when it comes to planning, if its 
one hundred and twenty members are elected on the 
basis of large central and suburban constituencies. 
The national importance of the broad policy for 
planning in the London Region, indeed, seems to me 
to point to the conclusion that the regional executive 
planning authority for London should have a bare 
majority of its members appointed by the central 
government, the rest being appointed either by the 
Greater London Authority if there is one, or by 
groups of London authorities. Such specific ser- 
vices as Transport, Water Supply, Docks, or 
Drainage should not, I think, appoint members of 
the planning authority. They should have full 
opportunity of making continuous representations, 
and having made them they should be required to 
operate according to the requirements of the plan. 
At the same time the functions of the regional 
planning commission should be strictly limited to a 
control of the broad distribution of population and 
industry, building and open space, and the pre- 
scription of the routes of main arterial communica- 
tions, leaving to local authorities the working out 
and administration of local planning schemes, and 
the provision of houses and local services, subject 
only to the broad outlines and the quantitative 
limits imposed by the plan. 

Possibly Dr. Robson underrates a little the 
practical value of planning the fully built-up area 
within the County. If the regional master plan 
prescribed norms of maximum density, height and 
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coverage, and limits of business expansion towards 
the centre, central planning schemes co-ordinated 
with the regional plan could, without incurring 
claims for heavy compensation, do much to stop the 
present process of centralisation, to check the 
growth of traffic congestion, and to create the 
conditions for a more hopeful type of redevelop- 
ment at relatively low densities. 
A Workable Solution 

Dr. Robson’s chapters on the Bressey Report, 
Satellite Towns, Becontree and Dagenham and the 
Barlow Royal Commission, are very well-considered 
and judicious, and raise new points worthy of close 
attention. A selection of plans, air photographs, 
and other illustrations, many statistical tables not 
available elsewhere, and a full index, add value to 
a book of cardinal importance. 

The time has come when everybody concerned 
with London government must give new attention 
to these problems and work together in a co- 
operative spirit to find a workable solution for the 
vast problems facing the Metropolis. Wholesale 
reorganisation and complete unification is likely to 
be as hopeless as a mere sitting tight on local 
privileges and powers. Dr. Robson has given us a 
lead, both in taking a wide view of the problem, 
and in grappling in a scientific and practical way 
with the masses of detail which make it up. A 
study of the facts, figures and proposals which he 
submits is the plain immediate duty of everyone 
concerned with the government of Greater London. 

F. J. O. 


NEW YORK MEGALOMANIA 


New York, City of Cities, by Hulbert Footner. 
Lippincott. 15s. 


F you are thinking of going across to see the 

World’s Fair and, incidentally, the adjacent 
town of New York this summer it might not be a 
bad idea if you were to read Mr. Hulbert Footner’s 
New York on the trip across. It is a kind of 
“tough” edition of H. V. Morton. You won't 
know your way about New York from reading 
it but you will know your way about in New York. 
You will share with the author his dislike of this 
city gone megalomaniac but we hope you will not 
find the megalomania whimsical. The fact is that 
New York is one of the most inhuman things ever 
created by man in defiance of God and nature. 
Mr. Footner is no Robert Sinclair and his statistics 
are negligible in value (even when one remembers 
having gleamed from him the astonishing fact that 
a certain New York departmental store employs 
a man whose sole duty it is to go round the store 
at night collecting the gum from under the counters 
five pounds is his nightly average) but all the same 
it is New York with the lid off—a first-class effort 
in the atmospheric descriptive school. The photo- 
graphs are magnificent and supplement the vivid 
letterpress. 
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URBAN 


N view of the strong supposition that aerial 

bombing and aerial fighting are almost certain to 
be the surprise preliminary steps, and the continual 
menace, in any future warfare, all countries are 
considering the appropriate measures necessary to 
meet such eventualities. 

In this country precautionary measures are being 
undertaken, and various schemes and methods for 
storing and distribution of food, and the protection 
and evacuation of people, are being widely examined. 
Are these measures logical, practical and adequate 
for efficiently coping with the specific war problem 
and, what is of equal importance, are they likely 
to be or conceived as, of some permanent and 
practical economic value both for peace-time 
service, and for war conditions—so far as it is now 
possible to envisage them ? 


Biological Reaction 


First, let us consider the reaction to aerial attack 
anditsrelationship to instinct. When a hawk appears 
in the sky—while bigger birds, or flights of smaller 
birds may mob it—other small birds scatter and 
take cover, and some animals, having the ability, 
go to ground. Ifa stone is thrown into a school of 
minnows—one may be hit—the rest scatter and take 
cover. When enemy aeroplanes appear, people 
scatter and run for shelter while their aeroplanes 
and anti-aircraft guns defend. 


Logical Precautions 

These are instinctive actions and natural pre- 
cautions and counter-measures appropriate to those 
affected, and entirely logical to the circumstances. 
Some bolder and. hard-bitten individuals may now 
pretend a certain disdain to the mere suggestion that 
such instincts exist to be aroused, yet—though we 
have, we suppose, reached a certain degree of 
evolutionary advancement, and some civilised 
facility of personal control—these self-protective 
reflex instincts have not yet been quite bred out of 
us ; indeed they are still strongly inherent and must 
be catered for. 


Plain Sense 

Therefore let us accept the fact that it is quite 
natural and logical to scatter, to take cover, and 
if we have the facilities to go to ground, under the 
threat of aerial attack. Let us not be deterred in 
our preparations by those who sarcastically remark— 
in the absence of any immediate danger—that such 
actions are indicative of defeatism and constitute a 
reversion to troglodytic habits. The employment 


of deep bomb-proof dug-outs, suitably designed 
and disposed for public use, and even the individual 
or family blast and splinter-proof shelters are 
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RE-ORGANIZATION AND 
IN RELATION TO DEFENCE 





interestingly troglodytic in principle, but it is not 
defeatist—it is just plain sense—for to be prepared 
and on the defensive is no invitation to an enemy 
to attack. 


Dispersal of Population 

As was seen in the crisis of September, 1938, 
even upon the threat of war, individuals living in 
great towns—those who could afford it or had 
some means to do so—immediately began to scatter 
themselves and their families into the smaller towns 
and the country. Banks, offices, businesses, manu- 
factories even, did, or set about doing, the same 
thing of their own volition. 

If war had come all those who did this would soon 
have settled down to function and live as happily 
and efficiently in their new country surroundings 
as they had in their evacuated town accommodation. 
Indeed it will probably be conceded that once 
settled they would have found that they were better 
off physically, mentally and economically than under 
their previous condition in congested towns. 


Natural or Uncontrolled Scattering 

But this natural and individualistic dispersal of 
business, industry and population would, if carried 
out on a big scale, create a number of highly compli- 
cated problems in accommodation, food supply and 
distribution, water supply, drainage, road and 
rail transportation, education, and a host of other 
things now necessary for the continuance of ordinary 
life—for, of course, it is the ‘‘ business as usual ”’ 
slogan and morale which it is essential to try to 
foster, maintain and make possible during a war. 


Vulnerability of Britain 

Leaving aside the undoubted value of aerial, 
counter-fighting of attacking aircraft, of anti- 
aircraft guns and balloon barrages; by reason of 
the comparatively small size of the British Isles 
and the long range and speed of flight of modern 
aircraft, it can be said that there is no one portion 
of our country which is virtually immune from danger 
by aerial bombing than any other; although, 
naturally, some areas are more likely to be marked 
for assault, by virtue of the detrimental moral 
effect to be obtained on the civil population, the 
economy of the nation or of their military or naval 
importance. 

This is tantamount to saying that there may be no 
safety even in escape from large towns—indeed it is 
as well to face that fact—and realise that unless 
properly organised on a National wide basis there 
may be much attendant temporary discomfort and 
danger ; nevertheless, means for attempting escape 
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NEW TERRITORIAL PLANNING 


BY R. H. HARDY SYMS, F.S.I., M.T.P.I. 


must be provided and more fully worked out in 
comprehensive relationship to the whole aspect of the 
future social and economic life of the country. 


Organised Evacuation from Over-Large 
Towns 

Quite properly the Government quickly realised 
that natural and unorganised evacuation would 
lead to further chaotic conditions of living, and 
took steps to organise, amongst other things—but as 
of prime importance—the dispersal of women and 
children who could not be regarded as necessary 
for any war purpose in their normal places of 
residence in the large towns, to places and districts 
of presumed comparatively greater safety. It would 
also be well to include the blind and _ the 
claustrophobic. 

As to whether the plans to this end did or would 
have worked well is no part of the subject, suffice 
it to say that officially and on all hands, it was 
vecognised that there was danger in remaining in 
great towns such as London, and that organised 
dispersal at least of some of the urban population 
was essential, and that many instances of voluntary 
and official evacuation actually occurred. 

That these conclusions and actions should have 
been unanimously arrived at only under the threat 
of war is of extreme interest, and one can only 
marvel that this kind of rude impetus was required to 
finally awaken the Governmental, Municipal and the 
popular conscience to the every-day tremendous 
disadvantages under which millions of people 
now live, and to which hundreds of millions of 
pounds worth of industrial potency and property 
are now subjected by struggling on in over-large 
and congested towns. 

For many years Sociologists, and many Town and 
Country Planners have urged the overwhelming 
disadvantages arising from great urban agglomera- 
tions such as London, Birmingham, Manchester, 
Leeds and Glasgow, both from the point of view of 
the health and happiness of their inhabitants, the 
tangle of problems, and the quite unnecessary 
confusion and difficulty in Municipal and Regional 
administration they create. 

Personal experience confirms, and facts and 
figures are available which clearly demonstrate, 
that from every angle, life is more rational, pleasant 
and healthy, and the cost of living lower, in com- 
paratively small towns than in larger towns, or the 
massed conurbations, into which 75 per cent. of 
the population of this country has drifted during 
recent decades. 

It took a threat of possible sudden death to 
hundreds, ghastly wounds and completely deranged 


nervous systems to thousands, together with the 
possible wholesale destruction by fire and air blast 
of closely packed shops, offices, factories and work- 
shops, and damage difficult to repair to vital public 
services as water, gas, electric and sewer mains, 
to make even those most nearly affected, viz., the 
ordinary householder, the plain business man, 
and the worthy manufacturer, realise that, even 
without the threat of war, they are now in fact, 
many of them, unnecessarily living under hampering 
conditions which lead to a scandalous waste of time 
and money in daily travel and living generally, 
and to much higher sums in local taxation than 
otherwise need be, to uneconomically high costs 
and charges for land and rents, all of which can be 
either avoided, or considerably reduced, by living 
in less crowded and smaller towns. 

In all, therefore, it has been clearly shown by 
recent events, that life and business can, and would, 
function successfully away from many of the 
existing town centres, and that all those who could, 
would, in the event of war, seek quickly to get away 
from them. 


Permanent Evacuation 

But why wait ? Why leave the actual operation 
of evacuation to the last moment ? Why treat it 
as a temporary measure, only to be put into force 
in an emergency. 

Surely now that it is accepted and obvious that 
we are paying too dearly and getting too little, 
and losing too much by living, many of us, in 
dangerous congestion from which we would flee, 
it is only sensible to take time by the forelock, 
and partially thin-out and evacuate our larger 
towns at our leisure—while yet we may—with that 
objective precision and assurance such work of 
reorganization requires. 





Redistribution of Population and Industry 


Evacuation should be related to a long-term 
policy and studied scheme for a National redistri- 
bution of population and industry, either, and 
both, into suitable existing small towns, or to 
entirely new towns planned to be complete in them- 
selves and in which the proportion of open ground 
to buildings is kept as high as possible. It is the 
concentration of buildings in narrow streets which 
constitutes the dangerous and uneconomic conditions 
from which we sufier all the time, without question 
of war, and that require to be remedied, to be 
thinned out—people and houses, work and factories 
—for there are factory slum areas as well as residen- 
tial slum areas. 

Does this sound fantastic ? 








Present Practice 

Look at the other side. For years we have been 
demolishing slum property in towns all over the 
country, and we have been pulling down both 
residential and business properties for rebuilding 
and modernization. 

In practically every instance we have rebuilt 
with larger and higher buildings on the cleared 
slum site, and have built bigger and more grandiose 
business premises, and higher and more life-restrict- 
ing domestic buildings, accommodating often as 
many as 80 per cent. more people on the sites than 
previously. 

Such rebuilding has rarely been accompanied by 
any conscious or effective replanning of surround- 
ings, and frequently even without any correspond- 
ing, or proportionate, street and footpath widening, 
or adequate provision for stationary vehicles of 
persons or tradesmen visiting the establishment. 

We have built over allotments and market 
gardens, on playing fields and golf courses, in and 
around our towns. In other words, we have de- 
liberately added to the size and congestion of our 
towns and contributed to their lateral spread into 
the surrounding country. 

Or does that sound fantastic ? Are we so pleased 
and proud of these civic achievements ? Of course 
it is fantastic, and we are not satisfied, for we 
willingly run away from them at the first hoot 
when “‘the blast of war blows in our ears’’—well, let 
us run away at least at our own leisure and con- 
venience. “‘Stiffen the sinews, summon up the 
blood,’’ and scatter. Pocket false pride and 
“imitate the action of’’ the troglodyte’ or the mole, 
when possible. ‘Disguise fair nature in hard 
favour'd ’’ gas masks—if necessary. 


Cycle of Events 

There is nothing so ineffective, hopeless and 
forlorn as the individual—or administration— 
which obstinately refuses to move with the times, 
to meet changing conditions with intelligent 
anticipation, to adapt himself, his habits and 
thoughts, to the ever changing world. 

Periods have been passed through in the middle 
ages in this country when it was necessary to 
fortify domestic buildings against attack, and to 
develop fortified towns to meet the military exigences 
of those days, and the wheel of time has been 
turning without cease till we appear to have again 
reached with a somewhat sudden shock, a similar 
place in the cycle, when the same thing is likely to 
become necessary, but on a different and even 
greater scale. 

No doubt, from now on, those who can afford it 
will embark upon various forms of special buildings 
embodying in their design and construction, prin- 
ciples, details and features dictated by the new risks 
to be encountered in modern warfsre ; but obviously 
work of that character will be limited, and a matter 
for personal and private decision, as opposed to 
Nationa] decision and action. 
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Camps 

Amongst other proposals the Government is about 
to organise a scheme for the establishment of camps 
into which those to be evacuated from large towns 
may be moved. 

For many reasons the siting and location of the 
camps has in the meantime been kept secret, but in 
principle it appears that they shall be tacked on to 
existing towns, no doubt with the object of profiting 
by the assistance of established local administrations 
having public services available or readily extendible 


Trading Estates 


The Government has already sponsored the 
establishment of Trading Estates in areas of much 
unemployment. These successful ventures have 
been located on the outskirts of existing towns where 
they constitute new industrial areas, having little 
co-ordinated or planned relationship to the towns 
selected. 

They have been so placed with the sole object of 
bringing work to a large pool of unemployed labour 
living in the existing “‘ housing,” good and bad— 
still, mostly bad—which the town, necessarily 
already a large one, at present provides. 

In both these instances, therefore, camps and 
Trading Estates, the lateral expansion of towns is 
being organised officially and with the assistance 
of public money. 


Co-Ordination of Policies 


On the face of it, and at first sight, both these 
movements appear reasonable enough in themselves, 
but they are at present regarded as two different 
matters, and are treated and operated as such. 
But is this the right or the best way to solve these 
matters ? 

Are they not all, the relief of unemployment, the 
evacuation and thinning out of congested towns, 
the selection and creation of new sites for towns to 
accommodate those evacuated, really one and the 
same problem? I suggest that they are, and that 
they should be so treated and fully co-ordinated. 

They all entail the provision of new accommo- 
dation, for work and residence, and strenuous eftorts 
should be made to ensure that the new accommo- 
dation is of permanent value and located in the 
right places as dictated by the widest and most 
comprehensive National understanding. 


Camps as the Nuclei of New Towns 

If new “Camp” sites are to be secured, the 
majority of them should be selected with the inten- 
tion of planning them now to form the nuclei and 
commencement of new towns, entirely independent 
towns, capable of gradual, but not too slow, develop- 
ment into permanent centres of life, work and 
pleasure of the most efficient modern type. 

The choice between a virgin site and an existing 
town as a nucleus, depends entirely upon circum- 
stances, and the availability of the right kind of small 
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town, that is one which would benefit or at least 
not be spoilt by an augmentation of its population 
not otherwise anticipated. 

For preference those small country towns, already 
the focal points of organised rural life, with railway 
and good road connections, and with facilities for 
ready extension of their water supply, draimage 
systems and other essential services. They should 
be so situated with relation to neighbouring towns 
and villages, that these would not be detrimentally 
affected by their expansion, such as coalescence or 
undue absorption of market garden and agricultural 
land. 

Size of Towns 

It is not possible definitely to fix the ideal 
maximum size for a town, as different circumstances 
of location and town-function necessarily vary, 
but for the sake of argument let it be taken that, 
with a population of 50,000 to 75,000, it is possible 
to provide, organise and maintain the proportionate 
quota of urban and rural amenities appropriate 
for the use and enjoyment of such a number—as a 
complete and self-sufficient unit—to be easily and 
economically manageable by one local administra- 
tion. 





Thin Out London 


It would be a valuable policy to follow the 
instinctive desire of the people so recently exhibited 
and referred to, and from London, for example, to 
evacuate some 2,000,000 individuals of all types 
and classes, together with their respective work of 
all kinds. 

This would necessitate the establishment of some 
30 to 40 new towns of the size suggested as being 
reasonably economic, and the adaptation and exten- 
sion of some 10 existing small towns which could 
profitably be added to. 

The abstraction of 2,000,000 persons, together 
with their complement of shops, houses, factories 
and workshops, would give the urgently required 
opportunity for replanning many entirely out-of- 
date and badly arranged areas, and for the creation, 
in substitution, of a number of quite considerable 
sized open spaces, which would have the desired 
effect of reducing urban coverage and congestion, 
and at the same time provide sports and playing 
fields nearer the homes of those remaining. 


Simplify A.R.P. and Defence Measures 

At the same time the defence and precautionary 
measures necessary in London itself would be reduced 
to the extent of the requirements for the protection 
of 2,000,000 people, and the relief to congestion 
on local railways and roads would be of inestimable 
value and comfort. It should not be overlooked, 
however, that corresponding air raid protection 
would be required in the newly designed and 
established towns, though thiscould be accomplished 
more simply as a part of the plan, not with make- 
shifts and adaptations as are at present being 
installea in old towns. 
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Thin Out Other Towns 


Some similar measure of evacuation is called for 
from the central districts of many other towns such 
as Birmingham, Manchester, Leeds and Glasgow, and 
in a lesser degree still from many others, in fact the 
operation is urgently required in most industrial 
towns of over 100,000 population, and it would be 
easy to discover 14 millions of persons in them 
collectively who would be better off away from them 
and into new country towns. 

Therefore, with London’s 2,000,000, that is 33 
millions of people to rehouse, with all the ancillary 
matters such as roads, sewers, water supply, 
factories, shops, schools, hospitals, cinemas, churches, 
etc., requiring in all some 60 new towns to contain 
some 1,000,000 dwellings for all types of families, 
trades and professions. 


Time Factor 


Apart from the obvious need for wide large-scale 
town improvements and clearances in any event, 
and the great advantage to every-day life to be 
gained by undertaking and dealing with them 
purposefully, the time factor, while of importance 
in any case, is not necessarily paramount. 

Such proposals set an interesting problem for the 
building industry, but let us see what it has accom- 
plished in the recent years. Since the Great War, 
3,666,014 houses have been provided, or at the 
average annual rate of some 216,000. In the vear 
1936-37 no less than 346,047 houses of all kinds were 
built in England and Wales, almost entirely without 
State assistance. 

If we take the year 1936-37 as representing one 
of normal and well sustained high pressure in pro- 
ducing its 346,047 houses, we can well suppose that, 
if necessary, that number could be exceeded, or at 
least repeated, in which case about three years 
would be required to permanently rehouse a total 
of 34 million people in new towns. 

By building 3,666,014 houses since the Great War 
we have actually built the equivalent of 214 
residential towns of 60,000 population. These 
have been tacked on to our existing towns at the 
rate of approximately 13 per annum. 

Naturally, other types of buildings were being 
built concurrently with the 346,047 houses in 
1936-37, and a similar keeping pace in this respect 
would be required. 


The Initiation 


Who is to initiate a scheme so important and 
urgent ? As previously mentioned, the Government 
is now sponsoring the erection of factories in Trading 
Estates ; it is also about to sponsor the establish- 
ment of some 50 Evacuation Camps. That is 
to say, the Government is now actually interesting 
itself in the production of component parts of towns. 
Why not bring these specitic components together, 
instead of distributing them amongst old towns 
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which aie in the main already out-of-date and 
over-large ? Why not co-relate them logically with 
housing and re-housing, and of the amalgamation 
make towns for modern conditions ? 

The principles and finances of these two policies 
should be combined and added to, so as to directly 
relate the selection and number of new sites with the 
ultimate total of population and industries to come 
from clearance areas made in the congested parts 
of towns from which evacuation is to take place. 

Because the possibility of war has given the spur, 
and prompted ideas and actions resulting in schemes 
for evacuation, this can be no reason for not consider- 
ing the proposals for their full implementation further 
and on a wider basis, in the light of their possible 
civic utility. While not actually making a virtue of 
necessity, yet with a view to permanently profiting 
the country by embarking now upon a constructive 
nation-wide policy and scheme for a wholesale 
thinning out and redistribution of crowded popula- 
tion and industry, which will go a long way towards 
Overcoming many of the problems now before us 
with regard to constructive defence, and the 
social and economic life of our country. 


AERIAL WARFARE AND 


OVERGROWN TOWNS 


Air Raid Defence. The Air Raid Defence League. 6d. 


HIS interesting pamphlet by the Air Raid 

Defence League has some pertinent observations 
to make on the risks of aerial warfare directed against 
London or any other overgrown towns. The 
average density of the L.C.C. area is fifty-eight 
per acre. A 500 pound general-purpose bomb 
would be calculated to do considerable damage 
over a radius of fifty feet from the point of contact. 
So that, in indiscriminate bombing of London, the 
number of probable casualties per 500 pound 
bomb dropped would be four persons killed or 
wounded, or an absolute casualty list of sixteen 
persons per ton of bombs. This means that the 
Anderson shelters still leave London with a serious 
direct-hit casualty risk. It follows, therefore, that 
either deep shelters must be provided—and in any 
case must be provided for the population which must 
remain in London—or large scale evacuation must 
take place. 

The Garden Cities Associations’ general argument 
is thus once again re-enforced and immediate 
decentralisation must play an important part in any 
worth-while scheme of defence against air attack. 
It is well to repeat that and to re-enforce it. The 
Government is failing in its duty in the most culpable 
way if it fails to adopt a policy which the best 
town-planning experts have urged as vital for 
afety in war end jor health and happiness in peace. 
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TWO THINGS ARE NEEDED— 
Says E. A. A. ROWSE* 


T took about 300,000 years to evolve man’s 

anatomy and intellectual make-up. Changes 
in his make-up can healthfully only be made slowly. 
The maintenance of his physical and psychological 
condition demands the satisfaction of certain laws of 
health. If these are not complied with, then in the 
past the race which has attempted to defy nature, 
has finally succumbed and become extinct. It is 
not nature which destroys man; it is man who 
destroys himself. 


Therefore, what are these simple laws? Briefly 
stated they are :— 


(1) Man shall have enough to eat of the right 
food. 

(2) He shall have sound sleep in good shelter. 

(3) He shall have adequate work to provide 
the means of livelihood for himself and 
his family. 

(4) He shall have leisure for the development 
of mind and spirit in love and good fellow- 
ship with his kindred and neighbours. 


They sound, these fundamental laws, so very 
simple, as almost not to need stating. But how 
impossible they are of attainment in our world 
to-day, needs no stressing. In the anxious recesses 
of our hearts, the haunting dreads which lurk 
there, warn us that they can be found in Utopia 
alone. 


Yet why ? 


We are all convinced that God meant us to live 
according to these simple rules. And I assert to- 
night that the road lies open to their attainment. 
Two things are but necessary. Two things which 
are simple, yet seem all too hard of attainment. 


The first requisite is a nation of individuals versed 
in the discipline of citizenship. Each member 
willing to bend his personal need to the dictates of 
the common weal; to work together to evolve a 
just mode of living. This is true democracy, and 
not totalitarianism. 


The second need is for minds developed in the 
divine task of ordering the life of a community to 
eliminate those frictions which make for injustice 
and, therefore, animosity. This has been, in the 
past, the duty of the politician and bureaucrat. 
They have failed in its performance. : 

* Address by Mr. E. A. A. Rowse, Principal of the 
School of Planning and Research, to the Glasgow Institute 
of Architects, March 8, 1939. 


T is no more necessary to put up with towns 
growing together into one congested and 
characterless cluster than to put up with leprosy 

or bubonic plague. 
PEP 
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ARE WE ALL AGREED .. .? 


Opinions From Press and Platform 


PINION on the location of industry is moving 

so fast that the Royal Commission, instead 
of leading, may have difficulty in catching up unless 
it quickly puts its conclusions into shape. 


The Times. 


Within A Bomb’s Throw 


ODERN industry does not clear up after itself ; 
it settles down toa picnic on some desirable 
site, and then when the meal is consumed and the 
economic wind becomes chilly, it decamps and 
leaves its appalling litter behind. And not its 
litter only, but the helpless slaves who have served 
the banquet, who find no comfortable car to take 
them home. If the whole population is not either 
to wither to death in “ special areas,’’ or find its 
hideous little home in the metropolitan postal 
district (and within a bomb’s throw from the 
North Sea), something will have to be done about 
it. 
New English Weekly. 


No Longer Utopian 


HE proposals are somewhat radical, but they 
are no more than the logical extensions of 
principles already tentatively adopted. With the 
growing demand for the re-adaptation of our in- 
dustrial structure to defence needs (on which the 
teport has some realistic comments) this kind of 
intelligent planning no longer seems entirely 

Utopian. 
The Manchester Guardian. 


An Appalling Price 


ORE and more people are coming round to 
the belief that if we want Britain to be both 
beautiful and busy we shall have to exercise deliber- 
ate control over the location of industry. 
The negative policy of allowing industry to drift 
here and there more or less as it likes is already 
exacting an appalling price. 


The Daily Herald. 


The City Speaks 


ORE attention will have to be paid to the 
satellite town idea; and finances so arranged 
that it will pay certain kinds of business to leave 

the central London areas. 
The City Press. 


Sanctuaries for Man 


HE best bulwark of our countryside against 

misuse, if only we could get it, would, of course, 
be a once more thriving agriculture. So long as 
bungalows and bill boards are a more paying crop 
than beasts or barley, we shall continue to lose our 
battle for England, acre by acre. 

We have bird sanctuaries. Why not man sanc- 
tuaries, where he can escape for a healing space 
from his own follies ? 


CLOUGH WILLIAMS-ELLIs. 


F satisfactory planning on a national scale is 
to be obtained there must be co-ordination 
between Government departments, even if a new 

Ministry for Planning has to be set up. 
PROFESSOR PATRICK ABERCROMBIE. 


Carried Nem. Con. 


F you travel by road in the Middle West of 

America you are almost certain to come across 
a notice, at the approach to some insignificant 
little township, which reads like this :— 


“THIS IS A GROWING COMMUNITY ” 


If I had my way, I would put up that notice on 
every one of the main roads leading into London. 
I would put a black border round it, and even, 
perhaps, add the words: ‘“‘ KEEP OUT!” 

For I cannot share Mr. Frank Pick’s equanimity, 
reported to-day, about the size of London. 

of * * 


R. PICK looks forward confidently to a London 

of 12,000,000 people, and thinks London 
Transport will be able to carry them hither and 
thither quite comfortably and efficiently. 

I have no doubt that London Transport, with its 
great organising ability, would tackle such a 
Herculean—or should it be Gargantuan ?—task 
cheerfully, but the prospect of such a monstrous 
London fills me with horror. 

Some people will say it is cantankerous to want 
to put a stoptoLondon. Others, like Mr. Pick, think 
it is neither possible nor economically desirable. 

I say it is the highest form of civic patriotism. 
A city is not more a city the bigger it grows, but 
less. I want to see a national fitness campaign 
not only for Londoners, but for London. I want 
to see a society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Londoners. 

Resolved: ‘‘ That the size of London has ir- 
creased, is increasing, and ought to be diminished.” 


THE MAN IN THE STREET in The Star. 
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S a member of the Royal Commission on the 

Geographical Distribution of the Industrial 
Population, I cannot hazard a guess about its 
conclusions and recommendations. 

I can say, however, that it is certainly not good 
for one person out of every five of our population 
to be grouped in a few square miles, especially 
when the area is very vulnerable. 

SIR FRANCES JOSEPH. 


HE growth of London must be stopped at all 
costs. Every year of delay is exacting its toll 

of human lives and misery. 
R. HEYMANS. 


HE realisation during the September crisis of 

the extreme vulnerability of London and the 
great urban areas of the Midlands and the north is 
bound to have a considerable influence on future 
planning. 

This, in the interests of health, defence and 
economy, should take the form of a complete ban 
on peripheral and vertical expansion of all large 
towns, the planning of all future development in 
satellite towns of low density, and the provision 
of real green belts round every town. 

W. MERVYN Law. 


HE present pattern of industrial development 

is a disorderly and dangerous pattern. It is 
costly and wasteful, because social distress, the 
wastage of land, and the destruction of amenities 
are its consequences. Even from the viewpoint of 
the individual business man who makes profits 
under the present system, it is doubtful whether, 
with its chaotic consequences which throw heavy 
burdens upon rates and taxes, it is an outstandingly 
advantageous pattern. It is certainly not a 
“natural ’’ pattern, as some adherents of Jaisser- 
faire doctrines still contend. The truth is, on the 
contrary, that the present state of affairs is largely 
due to official interferences ; to tariffs and subsidies ; 
to marketing schemes ; to policies to protect par- 
ticular industries; to the activities of local 
authorities armed with grants-in-aid; to road and 
housing development ; and to the spread of public 
utilities. 

There can be no question that the immediate 
problem is to co-ordinate and plan these State 
interferences, direct and indirect, so that their 
impact upon the nation’s economy does social good 
in place of social harm. This in itself involves no 
new principle. It simply entails doing well and 
wisely what is now done piecemea! and inefficiently. 
But more than that is needed. It is clearly necessary 
to introduce fresh interferences by authority where 
public health, public wealth or public safety seems 
to require it. At present the location of industry 
is blind. The right hand of the nation does not 
know what the left hand is doing. 


The Economist. 
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T seems as if the major problem of nationa 
life is how to take the haphazard out of it. 
The Northern Despatch. 


HE time is past when the patterns and sizes 
of our towns can be accepted as Acts of God. 
PEP 


OW the enthusiastic Town Planners are not 
content with a negative policy of controlling 
old towns but are advocating a positive policy of 
creating new towns. In these the evils of the old 
would be avoided from the start ; growth would be 
organised according to a prepared plan; all the 
communal services and social amenities would be 
organised under ideal conditions. These new towns 
should be satellite towns, and not mere extensions 
of existing boroughs or cities. The present scheme 
of adding new housing areas in the London area 
especially has created a great wen, and made 
London an overcrowded characterless area and also 
a concentrated target which invites attack from 
potential air enemies and presents great difficulties, 
as we are now experiencing, of aerial defence of 

civil industrial population. 
Southport Guardian. 


Make New Towns 
O great city nowadays boasts of its size as it 
used to do. Now size is counted a grievous 
evil, and men dream of making new towns of 
moderate dimensions, erected on the latest ideas 
of town planning. 

Cost is the main deterrent, but that according 
to an official of the Garden Cities Association, 
should not stand in the way, for such an enterprise 
could be made to bring in a substantial profit to 
a municipality. He says that if a municipality 
created a town of 50,000 people on a site of 7,500 
acres, of which 2,500 acres only would be building 
land, at a cost of eight and a half millions, the 
municipality, as landowners alone, would make a 
handsome annual surplus. Planning has proved 
its case as a paying proposition, andhe is surprised 
that no great builder has yet jumped at this 
opening. 

That aspect of the proposal may be left to business 
men and financiers, but municipalities have ad- 
ditional reasons for giving serious thought to the 
suggestion. They are responsible for the health 
and happiness of the people. 

Another town-planner blames large towns for 
producing a slum mentality. London, he asserts, 
has a suicide rate more than 20 per cent. higher 
than the provinces, and five times as many drunks 
per thousand of the population. 

The people of a large city are extraordinarily 
susceptible to mass emotion. There is a lack of 
social interests and civic centres, which reacts 
unfavourably on the whole existence of the in- 
habitants. Hence cup-tie mass enthusiasm, grey- 
hound racing and excitement over football pools. 

Edinburgh Evening News. 
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From The Western Brothers 


An Elephant in Arcady! 


Sir Walter Langdon-Brown is a critic of flats, 
Flat-dwellers are selfish, he said, 

No welcome for children inscribed on the mats, 
The soul of the suburb is dead ! 


Flat-dweller and ev’ry suburban—arise, 
Why put up with this sort of thing ? 

The flat and the suburb he wants to despise, 
Are castles—and each has a king ! 


Think of the fun in a three-room (combined), 
Plus bathroom—complete with a plug, 

We breathe on the window (in lieu of a blind), 
We take up the hot ina jug ! 


Much labour is saved being all on one floor, 
The nails from next-door make hat pegs, 
Our letters come straight thro’ the hole in the 
door, 
And land on our bacon and eggs ! 


The walls may be thin—but who cares about 
that, 
The wallpaper keeps in the heat, 
It’s pleasant to hear all the neighbouring chat, 
And one wireless does for the street ! 


Sir Walter should call at ‘‘ The Limes’”’ or 
‘Chez Nous,” 


‘* The Larches,’’ ‘‘ Mount View,”’ and the rest, 
“ Clovelly,” ‘‘ Dunromin’’ and ‘‘ Cosy Nook,”’ 
too, 
The backbone of Britain—‘‘ The Nest’’! 


Poem by courtesy of ‘‘ The Star.” 
Drawing by Ramsay Dickson. 
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INDIVIDUAL PSYCHOLOGY 





TOWN and COUNTRY PLANNING 


IN RELATION TO 


DENSITY OF POPULATION-—+sy sir wacter LANGDON BROWN 


| AM glad to have this opportunity of bringing 

into relationship two subjects in which I am 
interested, as I believe you to be. My experience 
as a practising physician gradually forced me to 
take note of Adler’s teaching, and as Chairman of 
the Medical Committee attached to the Royal 
Commission on Population, I have been much 
impressed with the bearing of certain facts on the 
health of the community which emerged in the 


course of our investigations. It soom became clear’ 


to me that there is a close connexion between 
individual psychology and certain population 
problems. 

Professor Macmurray recently questioned the 
appropriateness of the prefix ‘ Individual,” since 
Adler’s is essentially a social psychology. That is 
true, but the label was adopted in 1907 as a kind 
of protest against the reductive analytical methods 
of Freud. His view was that you could not dissect 
an individual mentally because he reacted to his 
environment as a whole. Freud was concerned with 


origins, Adler with the direction in which the: 


individual life was tending. 

Adler first attracted orthodox medical thought 
by his doctrine of organ inferiority. Till then it 
seems to me orthodox medicine was unwilling to 
recognise the fact that a sick mind might be causing 
bodily symptoms, while the psychologists tended to 
omit consideration of an ailing body as a factor 
in upsetting the mind. Adler showed that while 
an organ inferiority might be more than compen- 
sated for, as for instance Turner’s eyesight or 
Beethoven’s deafness, it might also be used as. an 
excuse for retreat from responsibility. The direc- 
tion along which the mind worked, whether for 
good or ill, might thus be determined by a physical 
factor. The neurotic response to the situation was 
a social, non-co-operative one. This simple 
consideration built a bridge between the two schools 
of thought; it was a language they both could 
understand. Up till then the practising physician 
felt that Freud was too occupied with the drains, 
and Jung had his head too much in the clouds. But 
tell him that just as a deformity can alter the posture 
of the body, so an organ inferiority can alter the 
attitude of the mind, and he is with you. True, 
Adler allowed this part of his doctrine subsequently 
to fall into the background, but the bridge that had 
been built remained. 

The early formation of the style of life, the 
significance of each child’s position in the family 
hierarchy, the importance of the goal towards 
which the individual is consciously or unconsciously 
striving, the vital necessity of co-operation with 
others ; these were the main theses which Adler, 
like Luther, insistently hammered on to the door 


of orthodoxy. We may briefly consider each of 
these before discussing their wider application to my 
present topic. 

Firstly, the goal. The most striking thing about 
protoplasm is its incessant urge to assert itself as 
strongly as its environment will permit. This is 
the real struggle for existence. The power motive 
is therefore inherent in every cell of our bodies, for 
it is inherited from our remotest ancestors. Con- 
sciously, or unconsciously, we each have an objec- 
tive. Some may hitch their waggon to an un- 
attainable star, others may be satisfied with the 
modest ambition of lowering their golf handicap. 
The neurotic may adopt a fictitious goal and be 
content to say he would have been a great artist 
or a great athlete if only he had not such bad health. 

Secondly, the style of life. According to Adler, 
the mental attitude, which he termed the style of 
life, is founded in the first five years of childhood. 
From this time onward, the answers to the questions 
put by life are dictated by an almost automatic 
response based upon this style. We may not be 
prepared to accept quite such a deterministic view 
as this, but we may agree as to the vital importance 
of the early upbringing. 


The Child in The Family 

Thirdly, the significance of each child’s position 
in the family hierarchy. The power motive will 
express itself quite differently in an only child, 
the eldest child, the second child, or the youngest 
child. It isa profound mistake to think that children 
of the same parents living in the same house have 
the same environment any more than they have an 
identical germ-plasm. Adler has elaborated this 
idea in an interesting manner, but it is not so 
important for our present purpose as his other 
dicta. 

Fourthly—the vital necessity of co-operation 
with others. Here, he expands on to a more 
general ethical plane, and touches the problem 
before us. J. J. Rousseau said that he was con- 
cerned with people as they are, and society as it 
ought to be. Herein was his fallacy, for whatis 
society but a group of individuals, and it is hardly 
possible to alter one without the other. The same 
fallacy underlies much present-day thinking about 
the State. The State is not a God to be religiously 
worshipped. It is, or should be, a device for the 
better co-ordination of our individual and corporate 
existence. We each ought to be able to feel, in a 
sense, ‘‘the State, it is I,’ and not an external 
entity. Adler pointed out that the style of life 
formed in early years has later on to adapt itself to 
three great questions, Society, Occupation, Love. 
Only if the individual can make suitable adaptations 
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to these three can he be happy and fit. If he is 
hampered in making any of these adaptations there 
are three possibilities, (1) the effort which over- 
comes weakness and leads to strength, (2) the hesita- 
tion and compromise that means evasion of difficulty 
and leads to neurosis, and (3) the despairing retreat 
that entails frank disaster. 

Dupré expresses much the same idea in a slightly 
different form. He regards neurosis as the result of 
a mental conflict between two or more of these 
three impulses—(1) the instinct of self-preservation, 
which is related to the life of the individual, (2) 
the instinct of self-reproduction, which relates to 
the life of the species, and (3) the gregarious impulse 
which relates to social life. 


Co-operation is Essential 


It is clear that on all counts, co-operation is essen- 
tial to successful adaptation. However strong the 
instinct of self-preservation, no man can live entirely 
for himself and be happy; while selfish love will 
wreck marriage and damage the children. To love 
thy neighbour as thyself is not always easy, but to 
co-operate with him is easier and may lead to better 
things. It was said of a well-known philosopher 
that he was so much in love with humanity that he 
had none to spare for human beings. Such detach- 
ment is not really co-operation. 

Perhaps to many Adler is only known as the coiner 
of the phrase “inferiority complex.’’ More than 
once he expressed his regret to me that this phrase 
which is used in season and out of season had been 
misunderstood. We all have or should have a 
feeling of inferiority, for only so is improvement 
possible ; the term complex is only applicable when 
the individual allows that feeling to assume non- 
social, non-cooperative expression, by which he 
evades the responsibilities of life. 

It is a platitude but true that nowhere can one be 
lonelier than in a crowd, and I know that everyone 
here must be oppressed by the feeling that recent 
developments are making successful co-operation 
in social life increasingly difficult. Brought up as 
I was as one of six, in a rambling house with an old 
walled garden, and a river, meadows and woods 
near at hand, I cannot regard flats, even when 
equipped with swimming pool and squash courts, 
as homes fit for children to live in. The increase 
in the number of flats and the fall of the birth rate 
are not merely coincidental. Only childism has 
become a prevalent form of neurosis. This however 
is not the aspect to which I want to call your attention. 
Rather it is to the eftects of these huge mushroom 
dormitories, which are springing up all round London, 
on the health of their occupants. Take Greenford 
for example—a few years ago a village with less than 
a thousand inhabitants, now numbering nearly 
80,000. Such things produce problems of their own. 
[ am filled with admiration at the way the physical 
side of those problems is being tackled ; the public 
health administration, the sanitation, the provision 
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of schools, but I am rather appalled at the psycho- 
logical background, or I should rather say at its 
absence. 

It has been frequently observed in the past that if 
human beings are taken from their original environ- 
ment and placed in a strange one, they are apt to 
lose the virtues engendered in the old, and to acquire 
the vices of the new. In the United States the 
gangsters and racketeers are recruited from the 
recent immigrants and not from the older inhabitants. 
We are not confronted with such acute problems 
in this law abiding country, though immigrants 
from our sister isle cause trouble from time to time, 
chiefly in Liverpool and Glasgow where they are 
free of the social restraints, such as they are, in 
their own priest-controlled land. Rather is it 
“the negative side, the absence of communal life, 
of social interests, of civic centres that lead to a 
deadness and dullness which must react unfavourably 
on the whole existence of the inhabitants. No wonder 
the mass enthusiasms of cup-ties, greyhound racing, 
and the more private excitements of the football 
pools have such an appeal.” 

The state of affairs was well described to me by 
a former student of mine who practises in one of 
these new dormitories. Everything here, he said, 
is on the hire-purchase system; the house, the 
furniture, the car, the wireless, the gas fires, the 
Hoover and the frigidaire. When credit with the 
local tradesmen is exhausted they flit to another 
suburb, naturally leaving me unpaid. The wage- 
earner works somewhere in Central London and it 
makes no odds to him or his livelihood whether 
he sleeps in Worcester Park or Palmers Green. 
Without background or roots his default leads to 
no social ostracism or even minor inconvenience. 
He does not even have to “fold his tent as the 
Arab” though like him “he silently steals away.” 


The New ‘‘ Heroic Age”’ 


Jane Harrison once said that the thing which 
struck her about the heroic age was that no one ever 
seemed to stop at home; they were raiding. In 
a less heroic age it is equally true that no one seems 
to stop at home, except the wives. Have you ever 
thought what it is that has broken up the family 
circle, even when there is the material to form one? 
My answer would be, electric light. For what in 
fact was the centre of the circle? Not the hearth 
for that would form the diameter of a semi-circle. 
No, it was the oil lamp on the middle of a table 
round which the family had to gather as the main 
source of light. Troublesome things, oil lamps, 
and candles are ineffective. So they were used as 
sparingly as possible and that oil lamp on the table 
was the sun around which the family gathered. 
Now with all the streets ablaze with neon lights, 
the shop lights on long after their doors are closed, 
wandering spirits walk abroad, and members of the 
same family “do desire that they may be better 
strangers”’ to one another. That this leads to 
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grouping according to age rather than affinity is 
fairly obvious. I am not saying that all this is 
wholly a disadvantage, I am only claiming that it 
involves readjustments which so far have not been 
satisfactorily made; witness the painful tension 
which seems to exist almost everywhere to-day 
between mother and adolescent daughter. 


Repressed Hostility 


You may say that what I have been describing 
may have bad moral effects, but scarcely concerns 
health. Yet my last instance clearly involves 
health not infrequently. More and more am I 
convinced that one of the commonest causes of 
anorexia nervosa is repressed hostility towards the 
mother. But in much more general terms is it not 
true as I have already urged that psychoneuroses are 
often an expression of failure to co-operate, to accept 
to the full the responsibilities of life. Is anyone really 
content unless he or she puts into the common stock 
as much as they take out ? One of the main reasons 
that prevents most of us medical men from wanting 
to change our lot, with all its drawbacks, is that we 
are compelled to be altruistic even if unwilling so 
to be. It is a great satisfaction to feel oneself 
to be a unit in a much greater whole. It is necessary 
to our well-being to have a definite objective and an 
emotional interest, or as Lord Horder tersely phrased 
it recently—to have purpose and passion. 


Environmental Factor in Disease 


I think that the medical profession? particularly 
its younger members, are daily becoming more 
convinced of this. In part it may be because the 
juniors have not the handicap their seniors had 
from a purely materialistic training, but in the 
main I attribute it to that greater awareness and 
open-mindedness which is characteristic of many 
to-day. That is, when they don’t treat Karl 
Marx as a verbally inspired bible. Assuredly the 
environmental factor in disease is receiving more 
reasonable attention now. I might specify the 
writings of Dr. Lockhart, of Nottingham, as evidence 
of this. Dr. T. O. Garland read an excellent thesis 
for his M.B. to me in which he described his experience 
as Medical Officer to Carrera’s factory, illustrating 
his vivid appreciation of the importance of this 
factor. But an article more strictly germane to 
my topic is the one which appeared in the Lancet 
for March 26th, 1938, from the pen of Dr. Stephen 
Taylor when Senior Resident Medical Officer at the 
Royal Free Hospital. He aptly entitled it “The 
Suburban Neurosis” and he describes a typical 
case in a young married woman who lived in a 
hire-purchase villa on the wonderful new Every- 
suburb Estate. ‘‘ The estate was Mr. Jerry Builder's 
fifth successful venture in the property market. 
By this time he had thoroughly mastered the tech- 
nique of using the cheapest unseasoned timber, 
the lightest of breeze brick and the smartest of 
bathroom fittings.” Dr. Taylor draws the typical 
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picture of vague symptoms without corresponding 
physical signs and then compares them with the 
detailed history of dissatisfactions and anxieties 
which account for her ailments. Remarking that 
“existence in the suburbs is such that the self- 
preserving, race-preserving and herd instincts can be 
neither adequately satisfied or sublimated ” he goes 
on to discuss the aetiology of the condition. The 
superficial causes are :— 


“1. Boredom, occasioned by 

(a) Lack of friends—Few who have not worked 
or lived in the suburbs can realise the intense 
loneliness of their unhappy inhabitants. There 
is no common meeting-ground like the pub 
and the street of the slum dwellers, and the 
golf and tennis club of the upper-middle classes. 
There is no community of interest such as is 
found in the village. Lack of individual 
enterprise, shyness, and bashfulness prevent 
calling, and the striking up of friendships. 
It is respectable to keep oneself to oneself. 
The Englishman’s home is still his castle, but 
for the Englishwoman too often it is her gaol. 

(b) Not enough to do—As long as the housework, 
the baby or the sick husband keep the young 
wife busy, all is fairly satisfactory. But once 
these cease to occupy her she is left with time 
on her hands, and she starts to think, a process 
for which she is completely unadapted. 

(c) Not enough to think about—At school she 
was not taught to use her brain for her own 
amusement. Since then, all the stimuli reaching 
her not very adequate cerebrum have been 
designed to inhibit rather than to stimulate 
thought. The papers she reads and the films she 
sees are all of the “ flash-in-the-pan ”’ wish-fulfil- 
ment variety. The wireless, of necessity, dare not 
be provoking. She has no knowledge of what 
books to read, nor how to set about getting 
them. The wisdom of the world, if she did 
but know it, is waiting for her on the station 
book-stall, at sixpence a time. 

“2. Anxiety about—. 

(a) Money and the house. 

(b) Another baby. 

“3. A false set of values.” 

He admits that :—- 

‘No doubt the roots of these neuroses lie 
buried deep in a heap of infantile and adolescent 
manure. But without the stimulus of the 
superficial factors, these roots do not bear fruit. 
It is only when the environment fails so hopelessly 
that the neurosis becomes manifest.” 

I had already reflected that since the War we 
have allowed a new problem to take us unawares 
just as did the industrialists of the nineteenth 
century, when I found it more vividly phrased by 
Dr. Taylor—‘‘ We have allowed the slum which 
stunted the body to be replaced by a slum which 
stunts the mind.” And, I might add, with less 
justification for the doctrine of Jaisser faire is no 
longer fashionable, and the reign of the law of supply 
and demand is no longer sacrosanct. The social 
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conscience was aroused in the last quarter of last 
century, but evidently not to sufficient effect. 
The jerrybuilder has outstripped the town planner, 
and every month is making the position more 
difficult. 

All honour to those clergy and ministers who 
are trying to make their churches centres of social 
interest. It is obvious, however, that there are 
literally thousands of dwellers in such places who 
will look askance at any social approach in the guise 
of religion; they have a profound distaste for the 
jalap however richly encrusted with jam. I am 
almost ashamed to steal from Dr. Stephen Taylor 
once more, but I do find myself in accord with this 
suggestion of his :— 


“Our best plan is, I think, to establish on 
these new estates social non-religious clubs, 
catering for all possible interests. Under one 
roof one would like to see a swimming bath and 
gymnasium, a cafeteria, a day nursery, the 
public library, and reading, smoking, and 
games rooms—something not unlike the Pioneer 
Health Centre at Peckham, without perhaps 
such a positive emphasis on health as the main 
motive of life. Such a club would give the 
suppressed herd instinct of the unhappy 
inhabitants of the Everysuburb estate a chance 
to express itself.” 

No one who has visited the Peckham experiment 
can fail to be profoundly impressed with the abound- 
ing vitality and sense of enjoyment that prevails. 
I say that though I cannot see eye to eye with its 
enthusiastic directors in every medical respect and 
I agree with Lord Horder as to the undesirability 
of giving the impression that health is something 
which is perilously perched on a razor edge. But 
that tireless enthusiasm is needed to keep such an 
experiment going successfully was impressed on me 
when I visited the Health Centre attached to a 
university in Canada.. I asked “‘ But what do you 
really do here?” to which I received the dis- 
illusioned reply, “Oh, it’s just become another 
outpatient department.”” Indeed, leaders of real 
personality are required to prevent such a flattening 
out. 

In a lighter vein the problem is well set out in a 
recent novel, “‘ The Bus Stops at Binham Lane,” 
which describes the disastrous though sometimes 
comic results of a Kentish village being absorbed by 
an octopus-like tentacle of the spreading edge of 
London. At the end, one of the characters, bored 
and disheartened, finds salvation and an objective 
by joining Mosley’s Fascists. It is a favourite 
simile of mine that you can no more expel a positive 
neurosis with a simple negative than the devil could 
be kept out of the chamber that was swept and 
garnished ; if he brought back seven other devils 
worse than himself, to my mind the razor blades 
of the Fascists are seven times worse than the dogs 
and the pools. 

This problem is not confined to London or to 
England. Nearly every continental city has its 
tentacles of dreary slums. The Greeks had a clear 
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idea of the limits in size of the City State. The 
poet said, “‘ Dear City of Cecrops,” but to-day new 
slums extend from the Acropolis to the Piraeus. 

The continued draining away of life from the 
countryside to the towns or their surrounding 
dormitories is raising old problems in a new form— 
it is not good for either body or soul to be divorced 
from contact with mother earth and her ever 
changing cycle of gifts. It has been suggested, I 
think, by Winifred Holtby, that loss of this contact 
contributes to the nervous tension and anxiety so 
prevalent to-day. The world to-day is hag-ridden 
by fears and poisoned by mutual suspicions. It 
would be all to the good if the ethics of Adler spread 
from the psychology of the individual to that of 
international politics. 


Garden City—A Model 


Einstein once said that Adler was Sancho Panza to 
Freud’s Don Quixote. We may allow that the 
simplicity of his theories was the reflexion of his 
personality. Unaffected by adulation, undeterred 
by opposition, he went serenely on his way. At the 
end of a strenuous week his hostess said: ‘‘ You 
must be very tired, Dr. Adler.’’ He replied, “ Not 
at all; only complications are tiring, and life is so 
simple when you understand it.”’ 

We may not find life as simple as he did, but I 
hope I have shown that his psychological outlook 
has thrown light on the causes of some of our 
discontents. The late Sir Ebenezer Howard in- 
tuitively realised an important part of them, but 
his foresight has been insufficiently regarded. It 
is a tribute to his memory that my Committee 
ended their recommendations to the Royal Com- 
mission with these words, “The scheme of the 
Garden City is a model towards which the location 
of industry should work.” 





British Roads, by Geoffrey Boumphrey. Nelson 

Discussion Books. 2s. 
The Changing Village, by F. G. Thomas. Nelson 

Discussion Books. 2s. 

HESE two books show a lively awareness on 

the part of their authors of the present planning 
muddle. They are not agreed as to the details of 
the solution but they are, we gather, agreed as to 
the necessity for a national framework into which 
both the road system and the village may fit. They 
are first-class contributions to the discussion of 
specialised aspects of the planning problem. 
Faces and Figures. The Studio Ltd. 7s. 6d. 

HIS book is an anthology of human expression 

and movement as rendered in photography 
by leading camera artists of the world. It pays 
homage to these artists and it reveals glimpses of 
their technique and their inspiration. Even to 
those who are not themselves photographers it is a 
thrilling volume, calculated to give many, many 
hours of joy in beauty. An introduction by Mr. 
A. Gordon Eames, director of the Heatherley School 
of Fine Art, considers the position of Photography 
vis-a-vis Art. 
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A CRITICAL COMMENTARY 


| AM writing this on a night in which all Europe is 
shouting at itself over the air : Memel, Bucharest, 
Ukraine sound the same in all languages. Most of the 
ambassadors of Europe are sitting in railway trains, 
experiencing the discomforts which working 
Londoners have to endure twice daily all their 
working life. My desk calendar tells me that.it is 
the first day of spring: history tells me that wars 
are not usually launched till winter is past, as bad 
weather might upset the theories of generals. 


So while Europe is planning at fever heat for what 
may be a mad midsummer, let us for the moment 
think of the planning which costs nothing, the 
planning for a world which will triumphantly survive 
the worst madness—if humanity is patient enough. 


For things are hopeful on the home front. At the 
very moment when the growing social services have 
had the last unexpected penny they are likely to 
receive from public funds for a long time, the 
consciousness of the country shows signs of taking to 
ideas of planning which a year or two ago it would 
have ignored. I would rather the ideas than the 
money. With public opinion you can conquer the 


world. 


Perhaps that last expression is an unfortunate one 
just now. But let us face up to it. For the idea which 
is beginning to advance and which has the germs 
of conquest within it is not a militant nationalist 
one: it is on the contrary a system of collective 
security, for town planning and industrial planning 
are, in the last resort, nothing more nor less than 
collective security for your back garden and mine. 


There has been many a dust-up in recent years 
between that civilised and civilising spirit and the 
narrow and aggressive nationalism of towns. There 
are little jealousies over frontier rights, and over the 
cession of this or that yard of territory ; there are 
raids into profitable and peaceful tracts of land 
which had not until that moment suffered the 
tvranny of the overgrown town; where direct 
conquest cannot take place there is indirect but 
powerful domination by strategic railway and road 
where refugees from the regimentation of the city 
have escaped with their children to a new world of 
the fields, the swollen city, which must live by 
constant growth or else admit decay and impotence, 
sends out its tamed battalons to encircle those very 
fields ; and before long the refugees awaken one 
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morning to find themselves in a new camp of brick 
concrete and roaring steel rails. 


The ultimate aim of the nationalist town is the 
imperialist town. When a town gobbles up enough 
surrounding towns, when it surrounds a small 
neighbouring area (‘the better to see you, my 
dear,”’) and tells it that its rates, artificially 
heightened by the very nearness of the advancing 
town, will be lower if it volunteers to join the town, 
it receives something of the ‘“ protection ’’ offered 
by Al Capone. 


The imperialist town is the most dangerous of all. 
It is gorged with the towns which it has devoured. 
One local culture after another has been reduced to a 
dead level. Its economic and labour drain on towns 
hundreds of miles away is such that these sometimes 
become as dependent as colonies, without a colony’s 
rights. Andwhenneighbouring imperialisms rise up 
together, division and rivalry are enthroned indeed. 
Take London County Hall, ruling half London, and 
Middlesex County Hall, ruling half the other half. 
There is no ethnographic, economic, geographic, 
military, religious, dynastic or other reason for the 
boundary between them. If there was ever a 
cultural one it disappeared a century ago beneath 
the tide of urbanism. There is no end to the claims to 
domination that crop up. That reliquary of 
Tussaudish uniforms, the City Corporation, from 
time to time proclaims its rulership of something 
knowing that it would otherwise be confused with 
the Wine and Food Society. And why does it claim 
to administer anything ? There is an easy answer at 
hand in this spring of 1939. ‘‘ Historic grounds ”’ is, 
I think, the current phrase on the wireless 


* * * 


(At this point, if the Editor of this journal has not 
already done so, let me say, for his sake, that he is in 
no way responsible for my opinions. He should not 
call this page “ A Critical Commentary.”’ 


* * * 


Since I wrote the foregoing words, less than 
twenty-four hours ago, Memel has been swallowed 
up, with its 150,000 people. A reminder, if you like, 
that since the Treaty of Versailles the expanding 
imperialism of London Town has brought ten times 
as many people under its bricks-and-mortar 
dominion. 
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_| —ON CURRENT PLANNING AFFAIRS 


What I set out to emphasise here is that there are 
many signs of the growing resolution of the peace- 
loving planners to give pause to those conquering 
cities that do not know when to stop. Nothing can 
minimise the importance of the recent all-party con- 
ference which carried the resolution of the ubiquitous 
Mr. F. J. Osborn and of Mr. H. G. Strauss, the 
combative Member for Norwich, calling for Govern- 
ment initiative in the setting-up of an Executive 
Planning Authority for the London region, armed 
with useful powers. Yet that event, a milestone in 
itself in any normal year, has been followed by 
others of significance to planners, and especially to 
London planners. (I make no apology for riding my 
old hobby-horse. London will be the ideal battle- 
ground on which planning will eventually defeat 
sprawl, laisser faire and parish pump rivalry. <A 
battle won for regionalism in London will be a 
victory for planning in every part of this country). 


The happenings of the last few months arise from a 
group of related trends : (1) the changing constitution 
of the population in numbers and ages; (2) the 
continuing migration of plant and labour, wandering 
like autumn leaves on a gusty day ; (3) the education 
we all received in a few short days last September, 
when we learnt that the mobility of the Arab might 
yet become essential to the Londoner’s existence, 
(4) the increasing, and increasingly obvious, strangu- 
lation of transport, fighting like Laocoon against the 
twin serpents of unstable areas and unstable 
passenger habits; (5) the part-humane, part- 
politically expedient, part-industrially expedient 
discovery of the distressed areas since Hitler forced 
us to re-arm. These five things have driven the 
ostrich to join the dodo in extinction. Apathy and 
isolation in industry and in local government are 
coming to be regarded as bad manners. Historians 
of a century hence will quote, not the then-forgotten 
words about the nettle, danger, and the flower, 
safety, but a leading article from the Times of 
March, 1939, containing the words: ‘‘ Perhaps a 
reorganisation of Government departments might 
give the needed location in Whitehall for an authority 





L to oversee industry.’’ A sign, indeed ! 

1 

; The P E P Report on the location of industry does 
x some invaluable sapping of the ground. The report 
5 is dully phrased, but when one has struggled with 
r the long words and longer sentences one finds 


behind them an impressive organisation of material. 





By ROBERT SINCLAIR Author of « Metropolitan Man” 


Its recommendation of a permanent Commission to 
guide location is very much in line with the thought 
of the all-party conference to which I have referred. 


There is an equally constructive mind at work in 
Dr. Robson’s new book, The Government and 
Misgovernment of London. His support for what, 
for lack of a better name, I have called in the past a 
“Greater London Council ”’ is in harmony with the 
tendency of planners. Regional authority could 
face both industry and central Governments in a way 
in which piecemeal authority cannot. 


It is a happy coincidence that while planning is 
thus in the air, London has had a month’s view of 
the R.I.B.A. exhibition of road architecture, which 
has now gone on a year’s tour of other cities. Behind 
the whole exhibition is the idea of national planning. 
It is another happy coincidence that the London 
County Council jubilee has encouraged some 
independent craftsmen, with no axes to grind, to 
make a brilliant documentary film called 
“Londoners.”’ It tells a story of the possibilities of 
co-operation (which means planning) in the realm of 
human happiness. It is a bit idealised, but as a 
social vision it more than warms the heart. Please 
see it. And, if you can, get it shown somewhere. 


A bold blow was struck for planning, too, with 
that report on tuberculosis in parts of rural Wales. 
Those of us who have wandered among the lovely 
valleys of Merioneth and the magic peaks of 
Carnarvonshire with the tuberculosis figures of the 
local M.O.H. in our pocket have experienced a 
sense of the bitter-sweet that we shall never forget, 
at the thought that the men and women of those 
heavenly pastures were being eaten alive by a 
bacillus that was there at their own invitation. 


The lesson for the planner is always to suspect the 
picturesque. If people live in repellent surroundings 
they are almost certainly doing so from necessity. 
If they live in romantic surroundings they are much 
more likely to be doing so merely from habit. The 
thatched roof, the whitewashed cottage, the babbling 
brook by the door—two to one on filth, fustiness, 
damp and contamination. The roses round the door 
often mask a living grave. I would burn the lot and 
build new. 


If you disagree, think it over. 


ROBERT SINCLAIR. 
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CONTINUED EXPANSION OF LONDON 


—A NATIONAL CRIME 


LORD LYTTON’S BOLD SPEECH 


ae speech demanding that the Govern- 
ment should, in the interests of National safety, 
put a stop to the continued expansion of London 
and to increasing centralisation generally, was 
made by the Earl of Lytton, P.C., G.C.S.I., at the 
Annual Meeting of the Garden Cities and Town 
Planning Association held at 13, Suffolk Street, 
London, S.W.1. 

Lord Lytton was accompanied on the platform 
by Lord Harmsworth, the Chairman of Council, and 
his first words were of congratulation to Lord 
Harmsworth on the honour which the King had 
conferred upon him. It was, Lord Lytton said 
amid applause, an honour to the Association. 

Lord Lytton continued :— 

Our Association stands for decentralisation of 
population and industry by means of wise planning. 

For 40 years preached to deaf ears the evils, 
social, economic, financial, hygienic, humanitarian, 
of the unchecked growth of population of our large 
towns—the indiscriminate unregulated movement 
of industry regardless of the welfare of the workers 
involved therein. 

The growth of Greater London in recent years 
has created immense difficulties for the authorities 
responsible for its administration in housing, in 
transport, in social services. It has involved a huge 
expenditure of public money, a deterioration of 
public health, an increase of mortality—all of 
which evils would have been prevented if our advice 
had been followed, our warnings had been heeded, 
our remedy had been adopted. 

We have not only had to rely upon theoretical 
arguments. We have been able to point to con- 
crete proof of the soundness of our principles. We 
have the examples of a residential estate at Hamp- 
stead, of two industrial garden cities at Letchworth 
and Welwyn and the more recent examples of 
planned decentralisation at Manchester and Aber- 
deen which have proved the truth of everything we 
have preached—examples which have justified 
themselves on financial grounds as well as on 
grounds of human welfare. 

We have shown that to build tenement buildings 
for 50,000 people in a great city involves the State 
in an expenditure of £7,000,000 for subsidies 
alone, whereas the same number of people could be 
housed in a garden city with gardens attached to 
each house without any subsidy at all. Yet all this 
experience has counted for nothing. The old bad 
methods, with all their glaring evils, go on un- 
checked from year to year creating new problems 
and difficulties for the future. 


But during the last year a new and terrible evil 
has been revealed which may at long last rouse 
public opinion to realise the soundness of our case 
and force the Government and public authorities 
to adopt our remedies. To all the evils belonging 
to normal times of peace—which have been seen 
and tolerated—has now been added the appalling 
danger of vulnerability in time of war which cannot 
be tolerated. The necessity of evacuating at short 
notice a large proportion of the population at the: 
outbreak of war is a new problem which has now 
to be added to those I have mentioned. But that 
is a comparatively small item in the danger which 
any Government has to contemplate. It is not a 
question of evacuating children and others who will 
not be required in London, it is not only a question 
of protecting those that must remain. The most 
serious consideration is how we are to keep going 
the immense proportion of the productive industry 
of the country which provides the means by which 
we live and the weapons with which we must fight. 
In factory trades alone, Greater London has nearly 
one quarter of the workers of England and Wales. 

When it is realised that the failure of one electric 
cable in normal times will put a number of factories 
out of action perhaps for an hour, that a snow- 
storm will disconnect telephones over a wide area for 
aweek, that a slight accident on the tubes will cause 
tens of thousands of people to be delayed for hours, it 
is not difficult to imagine the dislocation of services 
that must inevitably be caused by a long series of 
air raids on a congested city. Just under the 
surface of the roads of a great city is an intricate 
tangle of services of all kinds which cannot be 
fully protected, and which cannot be effectively 
duplicated. The congestion on the roads in London 
is chronic at all times. London as it is organised 
to-day depends upon the daily movement of millions 
of people long distances from their homes to their 
places of work. It seems obvious that the amount 
of dislocation caused by air raids, apart altogether 
from the direct damage to life and property, would 
reduce and render ineffective a great part of the 
productive effort of the people massed together in 
cities. 

I don’t want to be an alarmist—I hope the B.B.C. 
will not get itself into further trouble by quoting 
from my speech in its 9 o'clock news bulletin. I 
know that such a situation cannot be quickly 
remedied. Perhaps it cannot be remedied at all. 
But at least we can now urge with some chance of 
being listened to that this extreme vulnerability in 
time of war, in addition to all its attendant evils 
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in time of peace, shall not be progressively increased. 
If what has been done cannot be undone, at least 
we can cry halt and stop further repetition of the 
mistakes of the past. In view of what we now 
know, the continued expansion of London, the 
addition of still higher buildings in its centre, the 
dangerous concentration of industry in one place, 
would cease to be mere folly, it would amount to a 
national crime. We are surely entitled to demand 
that the Government shall stop this increasing 
centralisation and produce a policy of planned 
decentralisation which shall be carried out as 
rapidly as possible. 


‘* You Have Been Warned’”’ 


We ask that in this, as in other matters, war- 
time necessities shall be met by measures which 
will equally serve the needs of the nation in time 
of peace. If that ‘be the result of our present 
anxieties, we may come to realise in the future 
that the dangers which surround us to-day were 
sent to us for our good. There is a large notice 
board before the eyes of the present generation 
bearing the words “‘ You have been warned.”’ Let 
us so act now that future generations may sub- 
stitute for it another bearing the words ‘“‘ Thank 
you’. (Applause). 

Lord Harmsworth moved the adoption of the 
report and accounts in a speech in which he ap- 
pealed for fresh recognition of the value of the 
Association’s work. Dr. Norman Macfadyen 
seconded and was supported by Dr. L. T. M. Gray. 

The following office bearers were elected for the 
ensuing year :— 

The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Lytton, G.C.S.I., 
G.C.I.E., President; Sir Raymond Unwin, 
P.P.R.I.B.A., P.P.T.P.I., and Mr. G. L. Pepler, 
F.S.I., M.T.P.I., Vice-Presidents ; and Dr. L. T. 
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M. Gray, Hon. Treasurer ; Messrs. Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell and Company re-elected Auditors. 


This Year’s Council 
The following were unanimously elected members 
of the Council for the ensuing year :-— 

Professor Patrick Abercrombie, F.R.I.B.A., 
P.P.T.P.I., Miss J. F. Adburgham, A.M.T.P.L., 
Mrs. Ambrose Appelbe, Sir John Barran, Bt., 
Sir Edgar Bonham-Carter, K.C.M.G., Sir Theodore 
Chambers, K.B.E., John J. Clarke, M.A., 
Herbert Collins, A.R.I.B.A., Viscount Cranborne, 
M.P., W. R. Davidge, F.R.I.B.A., P.P.T.P.1., Rt. 
Hon. Wal!ter Elliot, M.P., Sir Francis Fremantle, 
M.P., Sir Selwyn Fremantle, C.S.I., C.1.E., W. H. 
Gaunt, O.B.E., J.P., L. T. M. Gray, Ph.D., Lord 
Harmsworth, G. Montagu Harris, O.B.E., R. A. 
Hudson, M.T.P.I., Roy V. Hughes, A.M.T.P.L., 
Sir Walter Layton, C.H., Miss A. M. Lupton, Dr. 
Norman Macfadyen, M.B., D.P.H., Lt.-Col. G. 
Gardner McLean, C.B.E., Dr. R. O. Moon, M.D., 
Lt.-Col. A. J. Muirhead, M.P., I’. J. Osborn, Barry 
Parker, F.R.I.B.A., P.P.T.P.I., John Parker, 
M.P., S. Vere Pearson, M.D., G. L. Pepler, 
Poi, PPP, & 1... ie; CGR. 32. 
F.C.C.S., A. R. Potter, M.T.P.I., Captain R. L. 
Reiss, Viscountess Rhondda, J. A. Rosevear, 
F.S.I., B. Seebohm Rowntree, Sir Arthur Salter, 
K.C.B., M.P., Rt. Hon. Viscount Samuel, G.C.B., 
Ernest Selley, Sir Ernest Simon, J. C. S. Soutar, 
F.R.I.B.A., M.T.P.I., R. Hardy-Syms, F.S.L., 
L.R.1I.B.A., M.T.P.I., T. F. Thomson, M.T.P.L., 
F.I.L.A., W. Harding Thompson, F.R.I.B.A., 
Lt.-Col. A. G. Thomson, C.M.G., F. E. Towndrow, 
Sir Raymond Unwin, P.P.R.I.B.A., P.P.T.P.L., 
W. Leathley Waide, A.M.T.P.I., Sir William E. 
Whyte, Sir John Withers, C.B.E., M.P., Rt. Hon. 
Sir Kingsley Wood, M.P. 


PROFESSOR MACMURRAY’S CLUE TO HISTORY 


The Clue to History, by John Macmurray. Student 
Christian Movement Press. 7s. 6d. net. 
ROFESSOR MACMURRAY is an expert in 
the art of reconciliation, and who will gainsay 

that reconciliation is one of the primary needs of 
the world to-day? In “Creative Society’’ he 
attempted, not unsuccessfully, to reconcile Com- 
munism and Christianity as expressions of the same 
fundamental ideal. In ‘The Clue to History’’ 
he writes, with a clarity and brilliance such as few 
writers of polemics to-day possess, of the world and 
its dilemmas, and of fascism and its threat to 
western civilisation. With a direct insight into the 
heart of the problem he concludes: “It is the 
inevitable destiny of fascism to create what it 
intends to prevent—the socialist commonwealth 
of the world.” 


” 


But before he reaches that conclusion Professor 
Macmurray takes all history in his compass and 
without undue emphasis suggests to the reader 
conclusions which are not without their value in 
attempting to solve the problems of civilisation 
to-day. He is interesting, for example, when he 
dwells from time to time on the Greek City State 
and shows how the seclusion, the culture, the very 
protection of these states, their failure to adjust 
themselves to the larger nation around them 
added up to a fatal weakness. That has a very 
obvious lesson for town-planners—it is the whole 
which is the important thing. Garden cities are 
very important and very necessary but they are 
only a part of the wider scheme of national planning 
which must be realised if the aims of Howard are 
to reach their due fulfilment. 








PLEA TO BUILD NEW TOWNS 


Corporations urged to act—Tenement loss 


to rates 

REQUEST to great building firms and munici- 

palities to create new planned towns, was made 
by Mr. F. J. Osborn, honorary secretary of the 
Garden Cities and Town Planning Association, at 
the Association’s weekend conference at Cambridge, 
February 25th-26th, 1939, held in conjunction with 
the Cambridge Research Branch of the C.P.R.E. 

Mr. Osborn said that if a municipality created 
a town of 50,000 people on a site of 7,500 acres, of 
which 2,500 only would be building land, at a cost 
of £8,000,000, the municipality, as landowners 
alone, would make a handsome annuai surplus. 

At the moment when people are rehoused in 
central tenement schemes, there was an annual 
loss to the Exchequer and the localratesof £250,000 
a year for forty years. 

‘“‘There are in this country,” said Mr. Osborn, 
“great building firms who carry out vast housing 
and industrial development works, comparable in 
scale with the creation of towns of 50,000. 

“Even under present conditions some of these 
firms, with or without help from the State in 
facilitating the acquisition of sites, could build, 
simply as a business enterprise, and as a paying 
one, new towns that would replace and render 
obsolete portions of our existing cities. 

“It is surprising that some great builder, 
interested in national prestige as well as a sound 
commercial venture, has not yet jumped at this 
opening. P 

Lost Opportunity 


“T think our failure to carry out decentralisation 
will stand out, after centuries, as one of the great 
lost opportunities in the history of civilisation. 

“Tt is, I think, still demonstrable that babies 
must not be brought up in jars as in Huxley’s 
‘Brave New World,’ nor in concrete boxes at the 
top of architectural towers locked away by miles of 
streets and buildings from all contact with the 
growing vegetation that is part, and must remain 
part, of the cycle of life.”’ 

Dr. L. T. M. Gray said that there was a case for a 
capital city of a million, but none for a capital 
city of nine millions. 

He blamed large towns for producing a slum 
mentality and said that London had a suicide rate 
more than twenty per cent. higher than the 
provinces and has five times as many “ drunks ”’ 
per 1,000 of the population. 

He added that the population of the large city 
was extraordinarily susceptible to mass emotion. 

Mr. C. G. L. Shankland gave a lantern lecture 
illustrating how modern architecture relates to the 
methods by which they must solve the problems 
they had in mind. 

In his introductory remarks he said they agreed 
on five main points—something must be done 
about: (1) slum clearance; (2) re-housing the 
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agricultural population ; (3) the distressed areas ; 
(4) the desolated areas about which recent dis- 
closures in Scotland had been very interesting ; 
and (5) the transport muddle in London. 

We must subsidise housing direct, the speaker 
said, or raise the wage level, because, after all, 
the solution of the problems had to be paid for. 
He mentioned that in the 19th century there was 
prevalent the deplorable ‘‘ minimum attitude” 
in regard to housing and life, and it was not a 
little prevalent to-day. 

“Why should one section of the population 
say to the other that the minimum shall be 
sufficient ? ’’ he remarked. 

At a later stage the speaker said it was very 
questionable indeed whether village life was 
satisfactory. He, personally, thought that as a 
primary basis of social grouping it would die and 
was almost dead. It was valid when the factory 
was in the home, but village life now was without 
the cultural amenities of the small towns, to which 
the young village people are moving. 

Desolated Areas 


With regard to the desolated areas in the High- 
lands of Scotland, he referred to the collapse of the 
fishing industry, and said they now had to decide 
between the revival of the existing industries and 
the creation of new industrial areas there. 

“The Highlands are lovely,” he said, ‘‘ but we 
must not be sentimental about it. You can have a 
factory here and the finest piece of British landscape 
next door.” 

Speaking of the transport muddle, he said it had 
been estimated that £25,000,000 was lost a year in 
traffic congestion in London, and yet it was said 
we could not pay for new cities. Decentralisation 
was the obvious solution for London. 

The totalitarian States had shown us that there 
must be greater relationship between social life and 
the State. The old laissez faire principle was not 
enough. People should not be allowed to put up 
hideous houses in the countryside. 

“ Hitler has a definite idea of what is beauty and 
what is not,” he commented, ‘‘ and he does not 
attempt to justify it by economies either. He 
does not care two hoots that the schemes have 
got to be paid for. We ourselves might do well to 
adopt a little more of that attitude.” 


MODELLING FOR AMATEURS 


Modelling for Amateurs, by Clifford and Rosemary 
Ellis. The Studio Ltd. 7s. 6d. 


OWN-PLANNERS who are interested in 

modelling—and the model as an instrument of 
popular propaganda is only just coming into its 
own—will learn a great deal that is useful and 
practical from this clearly written, well-illustrated 
book. It is intended, perhaps, mainly for children 
but any who wish an introduction to this 
fascinating hobby could scarcely find a better. 
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In the Green Belt surrounding Letchworth two workers 
find beauty, health, and recreation after a day’s work in office 
or factory—a stone’s throw from their homes 


8! 


In the 


Green Belt 
by 


Brenda E. Verstone 
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TOWN PLANNING IN FICTION 


Spella Ho, by H. E. Bates. Jonathan Cape. 1938. 
414pp. 7s. 6d. 


This novel is a symptom of the rapid change in 
outlook on the subject of towns. It would be 
extremely interesting to compare it with, say, 
the work of Balzac and Dickens, both, in their way, 
great realists about town life, as well as with the 
sentimental fiction of the early twentieth century 
during the suburban boom. Another significant 
comparison might be found in a study of the 
altered outlook on commercial enterprise and energy 
in the short period between Arnold Bennett and Mr. 
Bates, a writer perhaps of less popularity but of 
more importance. Here he gives us a story of a 
local man of great initiative and no taste or scruples 
who is responsible for the vigorous development of 
a Midland town along the familiar hideous lines. 
It is fair to warn the innocent Edwardian reader 
that the story is disheartening, not only to anyone 
who loves the quiet peace and order of old England, 
but also to anyone who has fitful tendencies to 
honesty and monogamy. One may say that Bruno 
Shadbolt is Arnold Bennett’s “Card’’ viewed without 
the halo that for Bennett always surrounded self- 
confidence and financial success. He is pitilessly 
disclosed to us as an ugly man, an uncouth man, a 
completely illiterate man, a brutal man—indeed, 
though the author never permits himself an express 
moral judgment, but makes you live inside the life 
of the man so fully that you almost sympathise 
with him, he describes with a perfection of crafts- 
manship just about as nasty a piece of work as you 
would find in all fiction. Yet, in spite of these 
unattractive qualities, Bruno seems as irresistible 
to the ladies as he is unerring in his judgment of 
future land values. All kinds of most charming 
creatures, from actresses to aristocrats, fall under 
his spell. And everything he touches brings money 
into his fist and a blight to the beauty of town and 
country. There is, however, a final slight glimmer 
of encouragement, if not exactly a conventional 
happy ending. In the last pages of the book, 
when Bruno has become wealthy and has com- 
pletely triumphed over the whole world, he meets 
the loveliest lady of all, who turns out to be a 
member of the Garden Cities and Town Planning 
Association, and properly tells off both himself 
and his town, making an exit into the blue distance 
in a very impressive manner, with Bruno defeated 
and disconsolate on the steps of his magnificent 
mansion. If town-planners ever have time to read 
novels, this is certainly one that they ought to read. 

F. 3:0. 


Black Earth, by Joe Corrie. Gecrge Routledge & 
Sons. 7s. 6d. 
OE CORRIE is a Scottish miner, a minor poet 
who achieved a reputation when his first volume 
of verse appeared, is the most considerable writer of 
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Scottish dialect plays to-day, is a man who relates 
his art to a social purpose, and here takes his bow 
as a writer of fiction with his first full-length novel. 
Beginning with a description of Brandon asleep, 
a description which challenges comparison with 
the great introductions of the English novel, 
Mr. Corrie builds up a picture of a Scottish mining 
town and its people which is not easily forgotten 
and which bears upon it the stamp of truth. It is 
naturally not a very pleasant picture, for Scottish 
mining towns—and English and Welsh mining 
towns for that matter—are not very pleasant 
things but there is a strain of heroism running 
through the story—as indeed it must through the 
life of the miner and his folk—which makes even 
the background, grim though it be, light up with 
the courage of the men and women whose little 
drama is played against it. Mr. Corrie paints his 
characters with economy, but surely and with 
force. No one who reads this book can fail to 
appreciate either the tragedy of the mining town or 
the senseless folly of much of the tragedy. Brandon 
is cut off from the world: it is in it and not a part 
of it and from it few of its inhabitants escape to 
the possibility of a nobler world beyond. Surely, 
if society demands of men such dangerous toil as 
it demands of the miners, society ought to provide 
for them and their children a decent and a beautiful 
environment with opportunities of education, 
culture, and recreation. National Planning should 
bring beauty to the mining villages and bring the 
mining villages and towns into the stream of national 
life. Mr. Corrie has written a book which will rouse 
the indifferent : his heroic tale will stir countless 
hearts. 





G. McA. 


BOYS IN TROUBLE 


Boys in Trouble, by L. Le Mesurier, O.B.E. John 
Murray. 3s. 6d. 


HE main object of wise parents would be not 

to interfere unduly, not to thwart development 
on the child’s own natural lines, but by giving him 
a happy home, healthy surroundings and good 
influences, to enable him to make the very best of 
himself, and so become a useful citizen and a 
reasonably contented human being. Now reverse 
the picture and imagine the contrary in every par- 
ticular, and you will get an idea of the background 
of many lads who suddenly emerge from obscurity 
to appear before a Court, charged with a criminal 
offence. Innumerable homes visited throughout 
the area of Greater London show, indeed, every 
sort and every shade of goodness and badness. 
But in an enormous proportion of cases conditions 
are such as to cause astonishment not that the 
lads are in trouble, but that so many of them keep 
out of it. 
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LOCAL AUTHORITIES PLEAD FOR 
GREATER LONDON PLANNING 


Strong Support for Garden Cities 
Association Viewpoint 


OLLOWING upon the Grosvenor House Con- 

ference of the Garden Cities and Town Planning 
Association, when a resolution, calling for Govern- 
ment initiative in the setting-up of an Executive 
Planning Authority for the London Region, with 
powers and instructions to control the future 
development of the Region in the interests of the 
greater safety, convenience, and amenity of the 
people of London, was passed unanimously, local 
authorities throughout Greater London have been 
taking an active interest in the question. 

Forty-five Councils Support 

No fewer than forty-five councils supported a 
similar resolution and forwarded it to the Minister 
of Health and to others interested. Seventeen of 
these Councils were Urban Districts, twenty-seven 
were Boroughs, and one was a Metropolitan 
Borough. Five Councils referred the resolution to 
the Joint Standing Committee of Metropolitan 
Boroughs. Thirty-seven councils, unfortunately, 
decided to take no action but only three were 
positively against the resolution. 

The body of opinion supporting action of the 
kind advocated by the Garden Cities and Town 
Planning Association, however, -grows rapidly. 
More and more people are coming to see that the 
present ‘solutions ’’ merely add to the difficulties 
of the London problem. Mrs. Frida Laski, vice- 
chairman of the Housing Committee of Fulham 
Borough Council in an open letter in The Phenix, 
puts the matter very clearly :— 

Open Spaces—-For Flats 

“Then there is another very important side of 
the question. To what extent is it desirable to fill 
every open space with flats. London is far too large 
and it is suggested that it is rapidly growing. All 
the new arterial roads are attracting new factories 
because cheap, docile juvenile labour is handy. 
Cinemas, workshops, warchouses, etc., are springing 
up inside the London area that ought to be built 
in new towns outside and the transport problem 
can never be satisfactory. Let alone the question 
of vulnerability from air attack. We are buying 
every possible site for Fulham workers, but the 
more desirable flats we construct, the more we 
encourage people to come to the borough to live, 
so we are like cats chasing our own tails.” 

Here is a list of authorities supporting the 
resolution :— 


Metropolitan Borough of Hammersmith. 


Boroughs of Barnes, Beddington and Walling- 
ton, Bexley, Brentford and Chiswick, Chingford, 
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Epsom and Ewell, Dunstable, Ealing, Finchley, 
Gravesend, Hendon, Heston and _ Isleworth, 
Lambeth, Malden and Coombe, Richmond, 
Slough, Southall, Southgate, Surbiton, Totten- 
ham, Twickenham, Walthamstow, Watford, 
Wembley, Willesden, and Wood Green. 

Urban District Councils of Barnet, Cheshunt, 
Chislehurst and Sidcup, Enfield, Epping, Esher, 
Friern Barnet, Harpenden, Haslemere, Hayes 
and Harlington, Letchworth, Merton and Morden, 
Ruislip-Northwood, Thurrock, Tring, Uxbridge 
and Welwyn Garden City. 

Kensington Housing Trust Ltd. 

The following also signified their support of the 
resolution :— 

Lords Aberdeen, Dickinson and Teynham, and 
the Rt. Hon. Arthur Greenwood, M.P. 


A MASTER PLAN 
FOR LONDON 


HE necessity for planned control of the growth 

of London is now recognised by the majority of 
boroughs in the Metropolis, including Walthamstow. 

From the aesthetic point of view alone, such 
control is in the interests of Londoners and of the 
whole nation. 

Yet there are more important issues at stake : 
the benefit to the health of the nation derived 
from spacious thoroughfares and dwelling houses 
with modern facilities; the moral efiect of a 
wholesome pleasant environment of the population 
particularly of young people. 


A Sprawling Mass 

Careful town planning can also do much to 
eliminate the harassing traffic problems which 
arise out of a sprawling mass of badly designed 
thoroughfares ; and in this respect it is well to 
consider the problems consequent upon rapid 
evacuation in time of possible emergency. 

Londoners agree that the time has come when the 
Government should consider the preparation of a 
master plan for the London area. Based upon a 
policy of decentralization of industry, business and 
population into well-designed towns of moderate 
size, it would also protect the open country on the 
outskirts. 

The ideal plan would further include the pro- 
gressive re-development of Central London ; lower 
density and more gardens and open spaces, with 
the administration of local planning schemes to 
remain with existing authorities, should be the aim. 

Happily the Council are in agreement with these 
aims and have shown their vision by forwarding 
to the Ministry of Health a resolution in which 
they are embraced. 

Walthamstow Post. 






























































ROADS AND THEIR 
MEANING 


An R.1.B.A. Exhibition 


Biv Royal Institute of British Architects 
is to be congratulated upon its Exhibition of 
Road Architecture opened, with a notable address, 
by Mr. Herbert Morrison, M.P., on March Ist. 
There was a very large attendance of members 
and the general public. There is a collective brain of 
large dimensions behind the exhibits and the 
illustrated guide which assists the visitor to under- 
stand it. Maybe, many of our readers have seen the 
show and will confirm this appreciation. For those 
who have been unable to see it this brief note may 
be useful. 


Why “ Road Architecture’? Is it another word 
for road construction and why have architects— 
who design buildings as the public believes—become 
interested in roads which heretofore have been the 
concern of the engineer ? 


Mr. Morrison answered this question in his 
forcible remarks and a tour round the exhibits 
answers it through the eye and the mind. 


The architect plans your house, your home by 
the million, your workshop by the hundred thousand. 
Likewise through the centuries he builds your 
towns, perhaps without realising that he is doing 
so—until he wakes up to the true meaning of his 
functions. He makes or mars the country which 
hitherto was regarded as the preserve of the farmer 
and the county family. But homes, factories, 
villages, towns and countryside have no meaning 
unless they are knit together by a network of the 
Transport system of road, waterway and railway. 
Lift the Transport system—bad as it is—out of the 
map of England, and what is left ? An ungetatable 
chaos of elements having no relation to each other. 

That is what gives meaning to the roads, as one 
of the first of the striking drawings tells. Hidden 
in the human body are three systems of bones, 
veins and nerves structure, circulation and 
communication; three but really one. So the 
Exhibition sets forth National Planning as a new 
idea in which the one time separate sciences of 
Town and Country Planning, Location of Industry, 
Housing and Slum Clearance, Agriculture, Afforesta- 
tion, National Parks and Open Spaces, Water 
Supplies, Civil Engineering, together with Archi- 
tecture and Transport are really parts of one vast 
complicated whole. The Exhibition is divided into 
four main sections. 

Section I, The Roads To-day; as things are, 
the difficulties and their causes. What should be 
done and the general lines of real remedies. 

Section II, Present Development ; what is being 
done in this country and in other countries. 

Section III, Future Develcpment; methods 
and practical examples of town and traffic planning 
research. Some projected ideas. 
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Section IV, Historic Section; roads and archi- 
tecture in the past. 

The mere statement of the volume of vehicles, 
3,084,896—at September, 1938, that has to move 
on 180,000 miles of roads of three kinds is not large, 
even if we add ten million pedal cyclists. There is 
plenty of room, except where there is not ! 


The battery of powder and shot annoys and 
amuses the onlooker by turns. Road finance for 
example raises £88,000,000 in 1938 and spends 
only £2,910,000 on new road construction. Perhaps 
one of the most exasperating lessons is that demon- 
strating the making of by-passes and the rapidity 
with which they are built up. Why is this? Who is 
responsible ? Why is it not stopped? we exclaim. 
The pictures give no answer; Parliament did not 
foresee the danger; landowners wanted rents ; 
local authorities wanted rates; tradesmen wanted 
trade ; newly-weds wanted houses ; manufacturers 
wanted sites. There was no planning brain at work, 
only half a dozen appetites wanting satisfaction. 


There is much more that could be said here which 
the shilling guide tells in clear and convincing 
manner. “ Road Architecture ” is the thing of the 
future. .L.H. 


DECORATIVE ART 


Decorative Art, 1939. The Studio Year Book. 
7s. 6d., paper; 10s. 6d. cloth. 

R. C. G. HOLME is the responsible editor of 

the 1939 volume of Decorative Art, while Miss 
Margaret Merivale, author of Furnishing the Small 
Home, discusses the feminine reaction to the new 
tendencies. The book opens with “a Conversation ” 
—of a type with which the B.B.C. has made us 
familiar—in which the Editor offers Miss Merivale 
a choice of houses from Corbusier to Colonial with 
all the degrees of tudor in between. Miss Merivale 
does not choose Corbusier and explains : ‘‘ Perhaps 
you will be disappointed with my choice, but it 
seems to me that the average woman (note I say 
“average ’) is inclined to look with some concern 
upon the very ‘modern’ type of architecture as 
being somewhat revolutionary, although, of course, it 
certainly makes an excellent background for a 
fashionable woman. As long as the house is 
suited to its surroundings, convenient, and _ suffi- 
ciently distinguished to give pride of ownership, | 
think you will carry the woman’s vote for most 
types of architecture.”’ It is interesting to note 
that of over fifty houses illustrated in this volume, 
not one is other than a completely ‘‘ detached house.”’ 
Fourteen illustrated sections dealing with exteriors, 
halls and staircases, living-rooms, colour schemes, 
dining rooms, bedrooms, bathrooms, kitchens, 
furniture, table decoration, pottery and _ glass, 
metal ware, lighting, and fabrics and -rugs, give 
the reader a complete picture of the latest trends. 
A first-rate book. 
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LAND AND PLANNING— 


WANT to present a point of view which is so 

obvious that it is frequently overlooked, but 
which has been arrived at after the extensive field 
work needed in carrying out the Land Utilisation 
Survey. 

I am going to consider our problem from a 
national point of view. As you know, we have 
made a survey of every acre of Britain and shewn 
our results on a map which illustrates how the 
ground is being used. After that, we are carrying 
out detailed investigations into many aspects of 
the land use in every county. Results are far from 
complete and, as a consequence, much of our 
mapping of land fertility is very tentative. 

What has, however, impressed itself upon us is the 
importance of the natural or geographical factors 
concerning land uses and, therefore, from the long 
period point of view, land values in Britain. While 
the medieval villager had to find his own food in 
his own village, to-day, owing to world competition, 
we can only produce commodities for which local 
conditions are comparatively favourable. Land 
use becomes progressively particularised and valyes 
fall into line. 

Our survey has shewn a high degree of suitability 
in land uses in this country. But there has been a 
considerable amount of change in land of inter- 
mediate quality, the use of which fluctuates accord- 
ing to economic conditions. 

There is a very limited extent of first class agri- 
cultural land in this country, and to our shame, we 
are allowing an enormous wastage of it to go on all 
too rapidly, thus losing that land for ever by covering 
it with bricks and mortar. The best line of approach 
is to find out the optimum use of every acre of 
Britain, considering the needs of the country as a 
whole. Initially we should base our suggestions 
on natural fertility and climatic suitability. In 
the general fertility survey, therefore, we made a 
very tentative division of the country, basing con- 
clusions on our investigations. We must remember 
that since much of Britain has been farmed for 
centuries, in the absence of a detailed soil survey, 
trial and error must be our only guide as to natural 
fertility. In undeveloped areas, the natural vegeta- 
tion can be taken to shew fertility. Our classifica- 
tion runs as follows :— 

1. Land of highest agricultural value graded as 
actual or potential market garden land, 7.e., with 
deep, fertile, easily worked soil retentive of moisture 
and manure. Its present optimum use is as market 
gardens, orchards, flower and bulb farms. Where 
less, perhaps under developed, it is used for ordinary 


* Address at School of Planning, London, February 16, 
1939 


*By Dr. E. C. WILLATTS 


arable crops. This land has been ploughed for five 
hundred years and more, and has withstood the 
economic shocks of centuries and remained as plough 
land. 

This is the land which is needed above all else 
for the production of fresh fruit and vegetables. 
It needs protection from the inroads of housing 
and industry. It is usually well drained, level or 
gently undulating, hence the land which can be 
developed with least expense by the speculative 
builder, industrialist, and Urban Authority. Its 
protection near towns is specially desirable in order 
to secure food for those towns. The remoter areas 
are secure from industrial invasion, but, in spite 
of this, perhaps because of it, are liable to be seized, 
because of their level nature, for aerodromes. 


2. Areas of high agricultural value which are 
mostly under arable farming, especially in the East 
and South of England. These lands are on fairly 
light, medium or heavy soil, and are predominantly 
under crop farming in Norfolk and Suffolk, the wheat 
and barley lands of Britain. They have a similar 
agricultural history to the first class lands. They 
are not quite such good soil and not suitable for 
intensive market gardening, but the land from 
which Britain can obtain the bulk of her ordinary 
farm crops. If this country is going to produce 
more primary food stuffs, this is the land which 
must be used for it, and it must be protected from 
annexation for other purposes. 

3. Grasslands. There is a very limited supply 
of first quality grass land in this country, or of land 
which could be made into first quality grass land. 
By this I mean tracts where the soil varies con- 
siderably from alluvial loams to heavy clays, but 
where surface water is normally available. Some 
may be liable to winter floods, but in the main it is 
really rich pasture and meadow, fattening pasture, 
e.g., in Leicestershire which is the backbone of the 
British home-killed beef industry and a good deal 
of the dairy industry and sheep farming. In the 
past some of it has been reclaimed from marshland 
and some has been, under different conditions, 
under the plough, but on the whole it is too heavy 
and is most suitable for fattening animals which 
can be grazed elsewhere, but which cannot fatten 
without imported foods. Its best use is as grazing 
for Britain’s livestock, and for this use the areas in 
Leicestershire, the Norfolk Broads, Rutland, parts 
of Somerset, Cheshire, Northampton and Sussex 
should be kept. 

4. There is an enormous amount of land which 
we would class as of intermediate agricultural value. 
Much of it is under pasture as second quality. There 
is an all great prevalence of reeds and rushes, 
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bracken and gorse. Some of it has even been 
abandoned to slip back to rough hill pasture. In 
the past, under economic stimulus, it was brought 
under the plough, but with the advent of depression, 
it fell out of cultivation, and was not even seeded 
down to grass. The soil is usually deficient in some 
essential element or other. Over large areas there 
are heavy clays, which, from the point of view of 
actual fertility, may be of great value, but because 
they are not so easily worked, they are not of such 
economic value to the nation. In other cases, they 
are heavy and sour and need extensive liming. 
Other land is too light, e.g., downlands. We suggest 
that this land should be the prime concern of 
planning, for recreation, building, aerodromes and 
golf courses. When suitably developed and drained, 
the soil will support gardens and is, therefore; good 
for housing. There is a good deal left for farming 
but the farmer is in need of national help for 
draining, liming and manuring, so as to produce 
food for the nation. 


5. Then there are the lands of low agricultural 
value, rough hill pasture, moorland and heath. 
The soils are usually immature mountain soils, thin 
and stony. This type of land is usually under rough 
grazing, may be unenclosed, and is often sporting 
preserve. Its potentialities depend on local require- 
ments and details of the soil. Some of it can be 
improved. Other land is suitable for afforestation, 
national parks, sporting estates, gathering grounds 
for water supplies (especially important near 
industrial areas), and for rough hill pasture as at 
present. It is available for industry, but rarely 
suitable, because of its mountainous’ character. 


6. Heath and pasture of the lowland tracts. 
These are usually composed of light, sandy or 
gravelly soils. From the farmer’s point of view 
they are “hungry ”’ soils, economically unsuitable 
for cultivation. Other tracts have remained un- 
exploited for a different reason. They are extremely 
intractable soils, and have, therefore, remained as 
heathlands—the old wastelands of the medieval 
farmer. Cultivation has been attempted, but has 
nearly always failed. Potentially they are useful. 
Where near large towns they are obviously valuable 
for green belt purposes. Their surface dries quickly 
and is, therefore, excellent for walking. Most of 
the Surrey commons and the New Forest are of 
this character. Afforestation with soft woods 
may be suggested as suitable in some tracts, and 
would be nationally a more economic proposition 
than sporting estates. 

This land is also in some places suitable for 
housing, but careful planning is necessary, as the 
land is not much use for gardens intended to grow 
vegetables. 


In the remoter areas, one finds places suitable for 
special industrial purposes and for military training, 
e.g., Aldershot and Bordon Heath. 


7. Rough marshy pasture and saltings often 
impregnated with salt. It is mostly used for rough 
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grazing, but can be made to make quite rich grazing 
pastures, with the help of expensive and extensive 
drainage. In the past it has been chiefly wasteland. 
It is possible to use it for agricultural purposes, 
but it is a costly proposition. Other nations, such 
as the Dutch and Italians, consider this expense 
justified, but one is tempted to wonder. The money 
could be better spent in improving other categories 
of land likely to shew a better return for less outlay. 
Where land of this type abuts on a water frontage, 
having a navigable fairway, it is frequently in- 
dustrially developed and, since it is soft and easy to 
excavate, is used for harbour sides, e.g., Teeside, 
Thames-side industries, the Pool of London, 
Southampton, Portsmouth, etc. 

(A series of slides were then shewn illustrating 
the location on the map of the various types of land 
enumerated in the above classification). 

Conclusion. From the evidence submitted, I 
suggest that the first basis for the value of land is 
its optimum use. It should not be speculated in 
beyond this point. I think the case calls for an 
approach based on the long-term view that land 
has an appropriate use from which it cannot be 
diverted. We should, therefore, certainly plan the 
use of our land a great deal more effectively than 
we have done in the past, in order to ensure the 
continuance of right useage and, where deviation 
has already taken place, and is remediable, a return 
to-correct standards. 


PREVENTION OF DEATH 


ON THE ROADS 


The Prevention of Road Accidents. H.M. Stationery 
Office. 1s. 6d. net. 


The Report by the Select Committee of the 
House of Lords on the Prevention of Road Accidents 
is an interesting document and one which no town- 
planner can afford to ignore. The Report puts 
forward the view that segregation of drivers, cyclists, 
and pedestrians on main roads must come if real 
road safety is to be secured. It.is suggested that a 
department of propaganda should be established 
but that this department should not interfere with 
the education of school-children in road safety. 
A National road system is suggested and it is 
pointed out by the Committee that to reconstruct 
the existing trunk road from London to Birmingham 
would cost from £70,000 to £100,000 a mile, while 
it would be much cheaper to construct a new 
motorway through open country. Just such con- 
siderations as these make the case for national 
planning urgent and imperative. It is so often 
cheaper to construct than to re-construct so that a 
National planning policy would inevitably prove 
itself economy for the tax-payer. 
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OUR NEGLECTED 
WATERWAYS 


On March 6th, The Times published a letter 
on the above named subject from that persistent 
“jolly young waterman,” Mr. A. P, Herbert, M.P., 
who concerned himself chiefly with our system of 
canals, adding a proposal to revive the use of the 
River Thames for passenger traffic. Following upon 
Mr. Herbert’s Bill, introduced on March 29th, we 
may vet see the “‘ water-bus”’ in our time. Here 
we restrict our interest to the canals. 


Where are these neglected waterways ? 


Every London schoolboy, visiting the Zoo, must 
have stopped a while to look down at a strip of 
the Regents Canal in the hope of seeing a horse- 
drawn barge creep slowly along under the over- 
hanging trees. Fascination is the beginning of 
knowledge and may well lead to curiosity about this 
quiet stream. Where does it come from, to where 
does it lead, and what is it for ? 


Sea going and coasting vessels may discharge 
cargo at Regents Canal Dock, Limehouse, on the 
Thames ; canal vessels may carry their load via 
Mile End, Old Ford, Islington, St. Pancras, Kentish 
Town, Hampstead Road to Paddington, a distance 
of 8 miles and. 5 furlongs. They must pass through 
12 locks, under nine bridges and vanish into two 
long tunnels. From the Main Line there are three 
branches, one to Cumberland Market Basin, to serve 
the new estate laid out in the spacious days of the 
Regency. 


More important however, are the Junctions 
with the Grand Union Canal, at Paddington, and at 
Old Ford, to the River Lea navigation. 


This is the least that can be said of the story of 
our familiar London Canal and is an indication of 
what might be written of the larger English water- 
ways, if space should permit. 


In less detail we shall now glide through the 
open country and the industrial towns of the 
north and endeavour to bring before the mind and 
eye of the reader, a picture of our inland waterways, 
neglected and otherwise. 


Starting from the Thames immediately west of 
London there are three systems :— 


(1) The Basingstoke Canal from Weybridge, 
37 miles long, and a small canal from Guild- 
ford to the River Arun, now derelict. 


(2), The Kennet and Avon Canal begins at 
Reading and reaches Bath after traversing 
86 miles. With the Thames and the Avon at 
either end, it provides most important 
coast to coast transport facilities. 


(3) The Grand Union Canal begins at Brentford 
and meanders in a north-westerly direction 
to Watford, Aylesbury, Buckingham, 
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Northampton, Leicester, Loughborough 
and reaches Cromford in Derbyshire. Near . 
Daventry there is a branch to Warwick 
and Birmingham. 


That exhausts the canals having direct connection 
with London. We move to Oxford for the next 
development. 


(4) The Oxford Canal leaves the Thames just 
above the city and, passing through Banbury, 
it crosses the Grand Junction and joins 


(5) The Coventry Canal serving Nuneaton, 
Tamworth and Litchfield. 


(6) Here is a most important feature, the second 
of our coast to coast waterways: the 
Trent and Mersey Canal, connecting Not- 
tingham with Burton-on-Trent, the five 
Towns and Runcorn on the Mersey. Leading 
from the Severn are four smaller systems, 
each having their peculiar importance : 


(7) The Brecon and Newport Canal connects 
these two towns with Abergavenny. At 
Newport the boats have to climb the locks 
like a flight of stairs. 


(8) Worcester and Birmingham Canal, 30 miles 
long, out of which lead from Kings Norton 


(9) The Stratford-on-Avon Canal, 25 miles in 
length. fe 


(10) The Staffordshire and Worcestershire Canal 
begins at Stourport on the Severn till it 
reaches Gt. Haywood on the Trent-Mersey 
line. 


(11) The Shropshire Union has a complex of its 
own; its Main Line reaches from Wolver- 
hampton to Chester, and thus to the Dee ; 
one branch points to Shrewsbury and two 
others penetrate into Wales. 


We now enter upon the northern part of the 
island and note the famous 


(12) Bridgewater Canal that makes of Man- 
chester, a seaport. 


(13) Out of Trent-Mersey rises to the north-east 
the Macclesfield Canal which touches 
Huddersfield, and thus we are left with only 
one more canal of major importance, the 
third coast to coast feature. From Goole 
on the Humber is a small group of canals 
leading up to the great 


(14) Leeds and Liverpool Canal, which embraces 
Bingley, Ilkley, Colne, Burnley, Blackburn, 
Wigan and Ormskirk before it reaches 
Liverpool. Out of it runs due north, 


(15) The Lancaster Canal, through Preston to 
Kendal, 

























































(16) For the sake of being thorough, mention 
may be made of the isolated Chesterfield 
Canal leading to the Trent, and 


(17) The Middle Level from Peterborough to 
the Great Ouse at Downham Market in 
Norfolk. 


Mr. Herbert is not exacting. He asks for “a 
thoroughgoing survey of the whole system by the 
Ministry and an examination of the conclusions 
of the Royal Commission in the light of present 
conditions.”’ Delays are dangerous in these critical 
times. 

The “Inland Waterways,” of course, include 
the rivers which are not here mentioned in detail ; 
many are navigable. The Thames, the Avon, 
Severn, Dee, Mersey, Humber, Trent and Great 
Ouse work in with the canal system. 

In the bad old days of relative inhumanity, the 
canal barges were drawn by gangs of 20 to 30 men, 
who were a terror to the countryside through 
which they passed. The use of horses became the 
rule and sometimes a pair of mules or donkeys were 
employed. The use of mechanical traction is not 
of much advantage ; the initial speed raises a re- 
sistant volume of water and the wash damages the 
banks. 

The unhappy history of our canals is well known ; 
once they flourished, until the railroads competed 
with them, bought up many of them and put some 
out of action. Now we are paying for a century of 
indiscretion and calling for co-ordination of rail, 
road and water transport, none too soon. 

It is part of a general system of Planning. 


oe. be HB. 


THE ALL-EUROPE HOUSE 


Lord and Lady Harmsworth open Ideal 
Home Exhibition 


ORD and Lady Harmsworth performed the 

opening ceremony of the Ideal Home Exhibi- 
tion at Earl’s Court, London, on Tuesday, April 
llth. One is perennially amazed at the ingenuity 
of the organizers of this exhibition, who never fail 
to surpass their best previous efforts. This year 
the eye of the visitor is immediately arrested by 
the superb colouring of the central pool which 
flames to life as the ear is caught by the voluptuous 
harmonies of the organ handled by Quentin Maclean. 
At the same time the more serious aspect of the 
exhibition is kept to the fore, and a miniature 
garden suburb, consisting of nine full size houses, 
and a bungalow claims major attention. Miss 
Elizabeth Denby is responsible for the “ All- 
Europe House,” which clearly shows the degree of 
insight which Miss Denby throws into the problems 
of re-housing. The exhibition continues until 


May 6. 
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Nursery School Education, by Josephine C. Foster, 
Ph.D., and Marion L. Mattson, Ph.D. D. Appleton- 
Century Company. 10s. 6d. 


HAPPY, well adjusted child is the goal of the 

nursery school. In producing the happy, 
adjusted child heredity and environment play their 
part and it is as part of the provision of a good 
environment for the child that the nursery school 
bases its claims—now generally accepted—to a 
place in the educational system. ‘‘ The volume,” 
say the editors in an introduction, ‘ gives very 
little space to arguments that attempt to justify the 
nursery school. Apparently that is no longer needed, 
for the nursery school has come into its own as an 
integral and well-defined unit in the complete system 
of public education. It is now merely a matter of 
time until every school system will include a 
nursery school as its basic unit.’” The book itself 
is a complete account of nursery school life and 
education. It describes the children of the nursery 
school and the promotion of physical well-being and 
mental health among two-, three- and four-year 
olds. It describes the nursery school day, the 
planning of a nursery school and has a final section 
dealing with parent education and the nursery 
school in relation to the community. The authors 
know their work, know what they are aiming at 
and how to secure it, they write well and they have 
chosen the numerous illustrations with care. 





Modern Cabinet Work, Furniture and Fitments, by 
Wells and Hooper. Batsford. 25s. 


OR more than a quarter of a century this has 

been recognised as the standard book on the subject 
and it is to be supposed that every furniture 
manufacturing firm has a copy in its library. And 
yet it is difficult to imagine that that is so—other- 
wise why the mass production of the dreadful 
junk we saw when we visited the B.I.F. at Olympia ? 
If this book were studied—its clear, lucid text 
understood, its beautiful illustrations duly regarded 
—then one might hope for a great advance in 
British furniture design very soon. No architect 
can afford to be without this book and even those 
who are interested in furniture only as consumers 
will find it a first-rate investment. 


Gardens and Gardening 1939. Edited by F. A. 
Mercer. The Studio Ltd. 7s. 6d. 

R. F. A. MERCER has invited landscape 

architects and garden designers to contribute 
to the 1939 edition of Gardens and Gardening and 
to give their views on the stage of progress which 
garden design has reached, how far it answers to 
the requirements of people of to-day, and how far 
it is or may be effected by the forms of modern 
architecture. The theme is indeed that of the 
recent paper given by Mr. Graeme Shankland at 
Cambridge, The relation of the garden to the 
house is fully discussed. The illustrations are as 





brilliant and well-chosen as usual and no one who 
loves gardens can afford not to have it on his book- 
shelves, 
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THE ROOF AND DESIGN 


Mr. CECIL C. HANDISYDE, A.R.1.B.A., A.A.Dip., 








1. Flat Roof used as a terrace cover with a 
patent roof finish incorporating tiling 
on top of waterproof material. Architect: 
Maxwell Fry, F.R.1.B.A. Photographed 
by courtesy of Messrs. Frazzi, Limited. 


HIS title opens up such an enormous field for 

research and argument that it is difficult to know 
where to begin. Possibly the best approach is to 
try to put down more or less in chronological order 
the possible thoughts of an architect faced with the 
problem of deciding what sort of roof he will use 
on a building. 

‘Flat or Pitched 

At a very early stage in his design he will have to 
consider certain major points. One of these will 
be whether the roof is to be flat or pitched. This 
question alone has been the cause of infinite argument 
both among architectsandlaymen. Weare probably 
just getting past the stage when everyone is convinced 
either that a flat roof must be ugly and a pitched roof 
beautiful or the converse. Many people are now 
prepared to believe that there is room for both types. 
On the other hand one sometimes doubts whether 
sufficient thought is always given to the results 
of a decision on the subject in connection with any 
particular design. In certain buildings where very 
large span roofs are essential the shape of the roof 
will be very largely governed by the structural 
needs, although even here the architects’ desire 
for a particular shape may be the deciding factor 
between several equally reasonable structural alterna- 
tives. In other words even on the most functional 
job the needs of structure only go part of the way 
towards a decision, the deciding factor will still 
be the architect’s and the client’s particular ideas 
on appearance, 

In smaller buildings structural needs become 
rather less important but still have a considerable 
influence. For instance whether one likes flat roofs 
or not, it must be admitted that they do make 
planning very free and unrestricted. In many cases 
this factor will be considered of such importance 
that a flat roof will be assumed when the plan 
is in its early stages as the type to be used. At a 
later stage the plan which has developed freely may 


here discusses the suitability 
of various roofing materials 
for different types of 
buildings 


be found to be of a type which could be roofed 
equally well by either a flat or a pitched roof. It 
is then that a very important point may be considered, 
The Importance of the Roof Slope 

Except in closely built up narrow town streets 
one’s first impression of a building is very largely 
a general appreciation of its mass and silhouette. 
The roof plays a very important part in this and 
one feels inclined to say that if the colour of the 
material is satisfactory and the mass of the building 
well composed the details of design are of com- 
paratively minor importance. 

In deciding upon ‘ flat’ or ‘ pitched * where either 
could be used it will be remembered that many 
old buildings of very simple shapes get their main 





2. Timber House at Caterham, with cedar 
wood shingle roof. In this particular 
case over a steep pitch. Architect: 
R. V. Boughton. Photograph by cour- 
tesy of the Timber Development Associa- 
tion, 
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interest from the line of their sloping roofs and the 
change in colour and texture of their roof materials. 
If this interest is taken away the building will lose 
in value and charm unless something is substituted. 
An examination of certain buildings which are 
sometimes referred to as ‘ barracks’ and ‘ bones’ 
would illustrate this point. This does not mean 
that a building with a flat roof need look like a bone 
but it does mean that it will need some interest 
put in to replace that of the pitched roof. The interest 
will often arise out of the composition of the mass 





3. An interesting piece of Copper Roofing 
on the pavilion at the Foundling Hospital 


Site. Architect: L. H. Bucknell, 
F.R.1.B.A. Photograph by courtesy of 
Copper Development Association. 
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f building which, since its plan is freed, may well 
be quite varied or it may arise from very interesting 
texture and colour of materials or window arrange- 
ment, but its presence in some form is necessary. 


The Functions of a Roof Covering 
Until the above points have been cleared up and 
some sort of building designed it would be useless 
to consider the roof covering material in detail, 
When the time for such consideration comes there 
are many factors to take into account. A few of 
these are dealt with below. 


Prevention of Moisture Penetration 


This will usually be considered the most essential 
requirement of a roof and it includes keeping out 
snow as well as rain. The steeper the pitch of a roof 
the smaller the unit of covering material may be 
varying from homogeneous mastic materials such as 
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asphalt which may be laid quite flat, to small slates 
and tiles or wood shingles on steep pitches. 

There is a tendency nowadays to ignore traditional 
methods of construction even when employing 
traditional materials. This is likely to lead to a 
good deal of trouble as for instance has happened 
in many cases of clay roofing tiles used at a very 
low pitch. Although they are successful in keeping 
out water they are much more quickly attacked by 
frost, since at the low pitch they absorb and retain 
more moisture. There are fairly definite limits 
to the pitch of each type of tile. 

Damage from Wind 

The steeper the pitch used with any given material 
the less the chance of penetration, although there 
may be other disadvantages such as possibility of 
damage from winds. In some exposed districts 
where local material and custom dictates the use 
of small units on pitched roofs special precautions 
are taken. The Cornish custom of cement washing 
roofs is an example of this. 

Heat Transmission 


The prevention of undue heat loss from the inside 
of a building and of unreasonable heating of rooms 
below the 
roof in hot 
summer 
weather is 
another im- 
portant 
function of 
the root. 
This  prob- 
lem often 
becomes 
acute in the 
case of flat 
roofs. It is 
important to 
note that 
whereas heat 
loss from inside a building can only be avoided 
if an insulating medium is introduced in the roof 
structure heat gain from the sun can be con- 
siderably reduced by altering the external colour 
of a roof. Figures from the Building Research 
Station show a reduction in inside temperature, 
under one set of conditions, of 30° I. when the upper 
roof covering was changed in colour from black to 
white. White chippings of marble or other material 
are often incorporated in asphalt for this purpose 
and there are many patent finishes for flat roofs 
designed with the same object in view. The 
advantage of a light coloured roof is only apparent 
if the colour is very nearly white. 

Appearance 

This has been referred to already. In the case of 
pitched roofs it is obviously of extreme importance, 
but appearance must not be completely ignored 
even in the case of flat roofs, as these can often be 
seen at close quarters from other buildings or from 





4. Detail of a lead roof on Cob- 
ham Church. Architect: E. W. 
George. 
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TOWN and COUNTRY PLANNING 


high ground. A particularly unpleasant feature of 
many flat roofs is the breaking of the skyline with 
Tank rooms, etc. 


Whilst most people will agree that local materials 
usually look suitable, as for instance, green slates 
in Westmorland, or stone slates in the Cotswolds, 
opinions on “‘ imported ”’ materials will usually be 
divided. Some materials such as copper, particu- 
larly when it has weathered, seem suitable in widely 
differing types of country. Lead, too, has a colour 
which sits quite comfortably in most landscapes. 


Certain materials have suffered in reputation 
through mis-use. One feels that corrugated iron 
is in this class. There is nothing essentially un- 
pleasant about the corrugations—on the contrary 
if the nature of the material is considered when a 





5. Cotswold Stone Slate roof of traditional 
type showing perfect harmony of local 
materials with the surroundings. Archi- 
tect : R. Furneaux Jordan, F.R.I.B.A. 


design is being prepared, corrugated material may 
look very attractive. The trouble in many cases 
with this and other materials has been that they 
are inexpensive, and therefore have been used on 
buildings where no control over design is exercised. 
The result has usually been a lack of sympathy in 
handling and a coat of blood red paint which would 
not harmonise with any landscape. 


Cost 

This factor will almost certainly influence most 
jobs, and is the thing causing many of the unpleasant 
coloured roofs which occur, It is an unfortunate 
fact that some of the cheapest slates are hard in 
texture and a depressing purple in colour, and that 
many of the cheaper tiles tend to be smooth and a 
fierce pink in colour. 


Inexpensive roofing materials can, however, be 
quite reasonable in appearance, as for instance, 
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the built up felt roofs. They may not have quite 
the texture of some other materials, but at least 
they do not offend in colour, and they are not only 
inexpensive in themselves, but also light in weight 
with a consequent possible saving in cost of support- 
ing structure. Another light weight roof is copper, 
although on account of expense it is more suitable 
to buildings which are expected to have a long life. 
Combinations of extremely light gauge copper 
with bitumen are also available now and may prove 
a cheaper alternative. 


In any consideration of cost it is necessary to 
consider not only the first cost of roof covering, 
but also probable upkeep costs under the particular 
site conditions, and also the effect of the roof 
covering on roof structure. 


Old Lancashire cotton mills, many of which have 
flat asphalt roofs were so laid that they always 
had a few inches of water standing onthem. This 
gave conditions inside the building which were 
particularly suited to the special needs of cotton 
factories. A more recent case is that of a new 
factory in the East End of London, where a roof 
was painted white to avoid undue heat gain. 








Expression 


An Old Delabole Slate Roof ex- 
presses in the most fitting manner 
the architect’s desire for both beauty 
and utility. It givesa cohesiveness to 
his designs—an effect that can be 
obtained with no other material. 
Restrained, yet colourful. Durable, 
but not expensive. 


We suggest your next job affords 
an opportunity to use Old Delabole. 


are more than a mere covering 


Sole Distributors for The Old Delabole Slate Co., Led. 

SETCHELL & SONS, LTD. 
9, Arundel Street, Strand, 
London - - - W.C.2. 


Telephone : Temple Bar 3739. 
Telegrams ; ‘“‘ Oldeladole, Phone, London."* 
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INDUSTRY AT WELWYN 
GARDEN CITY 


Industry at Welwyn. Welwyn Garden City, Ltd. 


DVERTISING and publicity fight a hard 

battle for recognition as one of the more legitimate 
professions. A few national advertisers such as 
Shell and Worthington provide us, in the daily 
Press, with examples of judicious publicity which 
achieve their objects without offending the eye. 
It should be easier to “ sell’’ a town so modern 
and so beautiful as Welwyn Garden City than to 
‘sell’ petrol or beer. There is no need to say that 
the author of this book, Mr. S. A. Sadler Forster, 
had a beautiful subject. Given a beautiful subject 
it is the task of the author with the-help of the 
producer—in this case Mr. T. A. Landreth—and, 
of course, the photographer, to make the subject 
not merely pleasant but vivid. 

The photographers engaged for this book were 
“Studio Lisa,” than whom no more brilliant 
photographic artists are to be found in Britain. 
With three such experts this booklet could not fail 
to be a distinctive achievement. It tells the story of 
Welwyn and its industries in pages of live photo- 
graphs, handsomely reproduced, set against a text 
which is forceful and brief. It shows the relationship 
of Welwyn Garden City to the metropolis. It 
contains all the information likely to be of 
immediate importance to a manufacturer con- 
sidering the location of a new factory or the re- 
siting of an old one. Although the title is ““ Industry 
at Welwyn,” the book also covers housing in the 
Garden City and shows the various amenities of the 
town. Mr. Sadler Forster, Mr. Landreth, and 
Studio Lisa are alike to be congratulated on a 
magnificent achievement. 


The Munictpal Year Book, 1939. The Municipal 


Journal, Ltd. 35s. net. 

O say that this book is indispensable is merely 

to utter a truism. Founded in 1897 by Sir Robert 
Donald, G.B.E., LL.D., its scope and its usefulness 
have grown with the years until there is hardly a 
subject of interest to the Local Authority member 
or official which is not adequately covered by this 
volume. 

The Editor, Mr. James Forbes, is to be con- 
gratulated on the brilliant arrangement of the various 
sections and the care with which he has selected 
his contributors, and the skill with which he has 
seen to it that each contributor has given complete, 
detailed but succinct accounts of the various sub- 
jects. Town and Country Planning forms section 
16 of the volume and the progress of statutory 
planning during 1938 is most adequately summarised 
by Mr. John G. Martin, Secretary of the National 
Housing and Town Planning Council. 

The Book is well introduced and should be 
available in every library and at hand in every 
office. 


TOWN ‘and COUNTRY PLANNING 


The Bournville Village Trust. Publication Depart- 

ment, Bournville. 6d. 

HIS pamphlet contains an account of the work 

of the Bournville Village Trust. It is pointed 
out that the founder of Bournville did not regard 
the village as a solution to a national problem but as 
a contribution towards its solution, and the various 
experiments were intended to add to the common 
stock of knowledge and experience in housing and 
town planning. The location of shops and public 
buildings and the reservation of open space are 
described in interesting detail. 


Colchester Civic Society. 

The Colchester Civic Society has issued a little 
booklet scheduling buildings of architectural interest 
in Colchester. The schedule deals mainly with 
buildings of a domestic character but does not 
include Roman or pre-Roman monuments. A map 
is provided showing the position of the scheduled 
buildings in the central area of the town. 


PERIODICALS 


The Architect and Building News : 
Mar. 31. ‘‘ The Location of Industry.”’ 
Keystone : 

Mar. ‘““The Frustration of Planning Greater 

London.” 
Playing Fields: 

Jan. ‘“‘ Playing fields in Town and Country Plan- 
ning,’’ by Major R. Hardy-Syms. 

The Journal of the Institution of Municipal and County 

Engineers : 

Mar. 14. ‘‘ The Administration of the Town and 
Country Planning (General Interim Develop- 
ment) Order, 1933,’ by P. B. Mountford, 
AM,T.P.1. 

Architectural Design and Construction : 

Feb. ‘““A Plea for A.R.P. National Planning,” 
by F. E. Towndrow. 

Mar. ‘“A.R.P. the New Arm,” by F-. E. Towndrow. 

Journal of the Town Planning Institute : 

Jan. “Town Planning in Stockholm,” by \Sir 
Ernest Simon. 

Feb. “Department of Town Planning, University 
College, London,’ by Professors Adshead and 
Abercrombie. 

Mar. ‘Location and Design of Trading Estates,”’ 
by Professor W. G. Holford. 

Journal of the R.I.B.A.: 

Jan. “Recent Swedish Architecture.” 

Jan. 23. ‘‘ Re-development of Central Areas in Liver- 
pool,” by L. H. Keay. 

The Architect and Building News : 
Allissues. Current Notes on Planning. 
Jan. 13, et seq. Air Raid Precautions. 
The Architects’ Journal : 
Mar. 9. ‘ All Quiet at Portland Place.” 
New Year An issue not to be missed, by anyone who 
Issue. believes that Architecture has a relation to 
Life—read especially ‘‘ The Balluster Stayer 
Case ” ; you will find it in the Crime Section. 
Jan. 12. ‘‘ The Culture of Cities.”’ 
The Builder: 

Mar. 24. ‘‘ A Greater Dublin.” 

Mar. 3. ‘‘ The Planned Town.” 

Jan. 13. ‘‘ Structural Precautions against Air Attack,”’ 
by Oscar A. Bayne, A.R.I.B.A. 








